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FOREWORD 
“The proper and immediate end of a 


Christian education is to co-operate with 
divine grace in forming the true and perfect 
Christian. . . . For precisely this reason 
Christian education takes in the whole aggre- 
gate of human life, physical and spiritual, 
intellectual and moral, individual, domestic 
and social, not with a view of reducing it in 
any way, but in order to elevate, regulate and 
perfect it, in accordance with the example and 
teaching of Christ.” 


POPE PIUS XI, Christian Education of Youth 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF 
ASSUMPTION UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR 


Upon achieving university status Assumption College petitioned 
the Earl Marshall, the Duke of Norfolk, for a grant of armorial bear- 
ings. In virtue of a warrant issued by His Grace on September 24, 
1953, the College of Heralds granted armorial bearings on March 3, 
1955, described as follows: 


Coat-of-arms: Azure a Fesse embattled and enarched Or Masoned 
Sable between three Lily flowers proper Winged Gold 
all within a Bordure of the last 


Crest: Out of a Coronet composed of Fleurs de lys Or and 
Maple leaves Gule set alternately upon a Rim Gold a 
Stag’s head and neck affrontée proper between the 
antlers a Cross Sable rayonée also Gold 


Supporters: | On the dexter side a Wolf and on the sinister side a 
Bear proper 


Motto: “Bonitatem et disciplinam et scientiam doce me” 
(Psalm 118) 


The winged lilies represent the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, and 
the bridge symbolises the function of a University in uniting segments 
of society as well as races and nations; the stag’s head is taken from 
the arms of the City of Windsor, the sun alludes to the County of 
Essex, the Greek cross represents St. Basil the Great, patron of the 
Basilian Fathers, the fleurs de lys and maple leaves symbolise the 
French and Canadian founders of Assumption College; the wolf is 
taken from the armorial bearings of St. Ignatius Loyola, founder of 
the Jesuits (who initiated the College), and the bear from the arms 
of Rt. Rev. A. Macdonell, first Bishop of Regiopolis (Kingston) who 
obtained title from the crown in 1830 for the land upon which the 
university is located. 
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anniversary 


February 10, 1957, is the one hundredth 


f Assumption College. 


pening o 


of the o 


ACADEMIC CALENDAR 


July 2, Tuesday, to 
August 10, Saturday 
, (inclusive) — 
September 18, Wednesday— 
September 18, Wednesday, to 
September 21, Saturday— 


September 23, Monday— 


September 26, Thursday— 
October 5, Saturday— 


October 14, Monday— 
October 25, Friday— 

November 1, Friday— 
December 9, Monday— 


December 18, Wednesday— 


January 7, Tuesday— 
January 11, Saturday— 
January 13, Monday— 


February 20, Thursday, 
and February 21, Friday— 


April 3, Thursday, 
to April 7, Monday 
(inclusive) — 


April 21 to April 25— 
May 10, Saturday— 
May 31, Saturday— 


1957 


Summer session. 


First semester begins. 


Registration (undergraduate). 

Lectures begin. Late registration 
penalty (see p. 36). 

Registration for graduate students. 


Last day of registration for full- 
time students. 


Thanksgiving Day. No classes. 
Fall Convocation. 
Feast of All Saints. No classes. 


Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. No classes. 


Christmas recess begins at 10 p.m. 


1958 


Lectures resume. 
First semester ends. 
Second semester begins. 


Annual Retreat. 


Easter recess, 

Study Week. 

Second semester ends. 
Spring Convocation. 
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ASSUMPTION UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Members ex officiis: 
Very Rev. E. Carlisle LeBel, C.D., C.S.B., M.A., President and 
Superior (Chairman). 
Rev. Ernest J. Lajeunesse, C.S.B., M.A., Vice-President and 
Councillor (Vice-Chairman). 


Rev. George J. Thompson, C.S.B., B.A., Assistant Superior and 
Councillor. 


Rev. Francis S. Ruth, C.S.B., B.A., Bursar. 

Rev. Norbert J. Ruth, C.S.B., M.A., Dean of Arts and Science. 

Very Rev. George B. Flahiff, C.S.B., B.A., Archiviste-Paléographe 
Diplémé de |’Ecole des Chartes (Paris), Superior-General 
of the Basilian Fathers. 

Elected members: 
Rev. Peter J. M. Swan, C.S.B., Ph.D., Registrar (Secretary). 
Rev. Daniel J. Mulvihill, C.S.B., Ph.D. 


Representatives: 
Ralph W. Henderson, Ph.C., Phm.B. (Essex College). 
Sister Aloysius Mary, S.N.J.M., B.Ph., M.A., B.L.S. (Holy Names 
College). 
Very Rev. Gerard Owens, C.Ss.R., S.T.L. (Holy Redeemer 
College). 


BOARD OF REGENTS 


Anthony F. Fuerth, K.S.S., Chairman. 

Rev. D. J. Mulvihill, C.S.B., Ph.D., Secretary. 

The President and Bursar of the University, ex officiis. 

The ee of the Boards of Directors of the affiliated colleges, ex 
oyyicnus,. 

James H. Barth 

J. Edward Campeau 

W. Henry Cantelon 

Samuel E. Dinsmore 
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William H. Furlong 
Harry E. Gignac, K.C.S.G. 
Eli C. Goldin 

H. Clifford Hatch 

Frank J. Hogan 

Joseph T. Labadie 
Thomas C. McCall 

John C. McGuire 

Miss Helen M. McTague, Q.C. 
John E. Marshall, B.A. 
Louis A. Merlo 

James C. Pennington, M.R.A.LG 
Leo J. Ryan 

Rhys M. Sale, LL.D. 
Frank T. Sherk 

Adrian H. Tellier 

Richard A. Treleaven 
William R. Waddell, M.D. 
Earl R. Watson, K.S.G. 
George R. Weller 

T. Walker Whiteside, Q.C. 


George H. Zimmerman 


ESSEX COLLEGE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Rhys M. Sale, LL.D., Honorary Chairman. 

William H. Arison, B.A.Sc., P.Eng., M.C.LC., A.I.Ch.E., Chairman. 
Ralph W. Henderson, Ph.C., Phm.B., Vice-Chairman. 

Ian R. McFarlane, C.A., Treasurer. 

John W. Whiteside, B.A., Secretary. 

The President of the University, ex officio. 

William J. Carter, M.R.A.LC., P.Eng. 
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William T. Grant, B.Comm. 

William Harrison 

Raymond J. Lyons 

G. Malcolm Morton, B.A., M.D., M.Sc., F.R.C.S.(C.), F.A.C.S. 
Louis L. Odette, Jr. 

William P. Park 

S. J. Stodgell 

James E. Watson, B.A., Q.C. 

George R. Weller 

T. Walker Whiteside, Q.C. 


HOLY NAMES COLLEGE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Sister Aloysius Mary, S.N.J.M., B.Ph., MA., B.L.S., Principal and 
Chairman. 
Sister Pauline of Mary, S.N.J.M., M.A., Secretary. 
Sister Michael Mary, S.N.J.M., B.A., Treasurer. 


Sister Mary Marcellina, S.N.J.M., M.A., L.Ped. 


Sister Louise-de-France, S.N.J.M., M.A., Provincial Superior of the 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary. 


HOLY REDEEMER COLLEGE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Very Rev. Gerard Owens, C.Ss.R., S.T.L., Principal and Chairman. 


Very Rev. J. Arthur Ryan, C.Ss.R., Ph.D., Provincial Superior of the 
Redemptorist Fathers and Vice-Chairman. 


Rev. Thomas M. Traynor, C.Ss.R., Ph.D., Secretary-Treasurer. 
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THE SENATE OF 
ASSUMPTION UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR 


Members ex officiis: 
The Chancellor 
The Vice-Chancellor and President 
The Vice-President 
The Principal of each constituent and affiliated college 
The Librarian 
The Registrar 
The Dean of Women 
The Dean of Arts and Science 
The Dean of Nursing Education 
The Heads of Departments 
T. C. White, B.A., B.Paed., Director of Education of Windsor. 
Miss Anne Hume, B.A., Chief Librarian of Windsor. 


J. Howie, M.D., C.M., D.T.M., D.P.H., Medical Officer of Health 
of Windsor. 


Judge Albert J. Gordon, Senior Judge of Essex County. 
A. Burrell, B.S.A., representative of the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture in Essex County. 


Elected Members: 


Desire Barath, Ph.D., P. L. McManus, B.A., by the graduates. 


R. J. Doyle, M.A., M.S., A. A. Thibault, D.-es-L., by the Faculty 
of Arts and Science. 


Appointed Members: 
W. P. Augustine, M.E.I.C., Border Cities Branch, Engineering 
Institute of Canada. 
Philip T. Badour, Local 195, U.A.W.-C.L.O. 


C. E. Baxter, R.1.A., Windsor Chapter, Society of Industrial and 
Cost Accountants of Ontario, 


Alderman M. L. Belanger, Windsor City Council. 
M. G. Brick, D.D.S., Essex County Dental Association. 
C. J. Christie, M.D., Essex-Kent Section, Chemical Institute of 
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Miss Dorothy Colquhoun, B.A., Reg.N., Windsor-Essex County 
Chapter, Registered Nurses Association of Ontario, District I. 

Miss Claire Coughlin, B.A., District I, Ontario Secondary School 
Teachers Federation. 

W. A. Donohue, Sarnia City Council. 

Leonard Duchene, Chatham City Corncil. 


A. A. Gilroy, B.A., Public School Inspectors of Essex and Kent 
Counties. 


F. G. Holmes, Essex County Pharmacists Association. 


W. T. Laing, B.A., Inspectors of Secondary Education of Essex 
and Kent Counties. 


Rt. Rev. Monsignor W. J. Langlois, D.P., P.P., Roman Catholic 
Deanery of Essex. 


N. R. Langlois, B.A., Windsor Separate School Board. 
H. J. Lassaline, M.A., Windsor Chamber of Commerce. 
Miss Ruth McLaren, B.A., University Women’s Club of Windsor. 


A. M. McNamara, B.A., Separate School Inspectors of Essex and 
Kent Counties. 


L. Z. McPherson, Q.C., Essex County Law Association. 
G. A. McTague, M.D., Essex County Medical Association. 
G. E. Marshall, B.A., Board of Education. 

C. J. O’Gorman, B.A., Essex County Council. 

Henry Renaud, Local 200, U.A.W.-C.LO. 

Bernard Roy, Essex County Council. 

Sam Sasso, Essex and Kent Counties Trades and Labour Council. 
Rev. A. J. Smale, B.A., Windsor Council of Churches. 
Rabbi S. S. Stollman, Congregation Shaar Hashomayim. 
Alderman O. M. Stonehouse, Windsor City Council. 

M. M. Sumner, Jewish Community Council. 

H. D. Taylor, M.D., Windsor Board of Education. 


Representatives-at-large appointed by the Senate: 
Miss E. Margaret Bowlby Rosario Masse, B.A. 


R. A. Graybiel, B.A. N. F. Morrison, Ph.D. 

Col. F. K. Jasperson C. S. Sanborn, M.D. 

R. W. Keeley J. F. Smith, Phm.B. 

J. A. Marsh Col. F. A. Tilston, V.C., Phm.B. 
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Officers of the Senate: 


Chairman: 
Secretary: 
Executive Committee: 


The Vice-Chancellor and President 
The Registrar 


The President, Chairman; the Vice-President, the Principals of 
each constituent and affiliated college, the Librarian, the Regis- 
trar, the Dean of Women, the Dean of Arts and Science, the Dean 
of Nursing Education and the Heads of Departments. 


THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


R. M. Agnew 

Mrs. W. P. Augustine 
Miss Jean Beasley 

A. J. Beckler 

E. T. Berry 

Ernest Beuglet, M.D. 
R. S. Bridge 

M. F. Brobst 

A. P. Chauvin 

A. D. Cherniak 
Mayor Harold Cull (Kingsville) 
M. F. Coughlin 

Mrs. Lila Doyle 

T. J. Emmert 


Mayor Harvey Hamilton 
(Amherstburg) 


Dr, A. J. Jacques 


Dr. L. W. Koch, Mayor 
(Harrow) 


T. Kovinsky 

A. Liddell 

Lt. Col. Bruce MacDonald, Q.C. 
Mrs. Herman Markham 

J. E. Marshall, B.A. 


Milton Meretsky 

D. R. Morand 

Miss Gladys Munnings 
Miss Helen Murphy 
H. F. Murwin 

John McCabe, M.D. 


Mayor Grace McFarland 
(Leamington) 


J. A. McPharlin 

P. D. Norton 

Col. Paul Poisson, M.D. 

M. L. Poole 

Mayor E. J. Queen (Essex) 
John Raeside 


Mayor Michael Patrick 
(Windsor) 


J. J. Riordan 
Mrs. Gordon Miller 
C. E. Sennett 


Mayor R. Gordon Stewart 
(Riverside) 


J. J. Stuart 

Mrs. W. R. Whiteside 
J. W. Whiteside, B.A. 
J. S. Young, M.D. 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
Chancellor 
His Excellency the Most Reverend John Christopher Cody, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of London 


Vice-Chancellor and President 
Very Reverend Eugene Carlisle LeBel, C.D., C.S.B., M.A. 


Vice-President, Principal of University College 
Reverend Ernest Joseph Lajeunesse, C.S.B., M.A. 


Bursar 


Reverend Francis S. Ruth, C.S.B., B.A. 


Librarian 
Eleanor Barteaux Haddow (Mrs. Robert), B.A., B.L.S. 


Dean of Arts and Science 
Rev. Norbert Joseph Ruth, C.S.B., M.A. 


Registrar and Director of Extension 
Reverend Peter Julian Michael Swan, C.S.B., Ph.D. 


Dean of Men 
Reverend Robert G. Miller, C.S.B., Ph.D. 


Dean of Women, Principal of Holy Names College 
Sister Aloysius Mary, S.N.J.M., B.Ph., M.A., B.L.S. 


Principal of Holy Redeemer College 
Very Rev. Gerard Owens, C.Ss.R., S.T.L. 


Staff Chairman, Essex College 
Frank A. DeMarco, Ph.D., M.C.LC. 
Reverend Donald Thomas Faught, C.S.B., M.A. 


Director of the Christian Culture Series 
Reverend J. Stanley Murphy, C.S.B., M.A. 
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Director of Dramatics and of Radio-TV 
Reverend Cornelius P. J. Crowley, C.S.B., Ph.D. 


Faculty Moderator of Athletics 
Reverend John Michael Hussey, C.S.B., M.A. 


Director of Athletics 
Richard James Moriarty, B.A. 


Director of Public Relations 
Reverend J. Francis Mallon, C.S.B., M.A. 


Director of Development and Placement 
David Maxwell Thompson 


Alumni Secretary 
Roger James Schifferli, B.A. 


Assistant Librarian 
William Franklin Dollar, M.A. 


Catalogue Department Head 
Reverend John B. J. Janisse, C.S.B., B.A., B.L.S. 


Science Library Assistant 
J. Emery Kanyasi, B.Sc. 


Assistant 
Barbara Helen Birch, M.A. 


Assistant to Registrar 
Margaret Anne Richardson, B.A. 


Accountant 
Robert Walter Meanwell, B.A., C.A. 


Business Administrator, Essex College 
Cecil Vere Waters, F.C.LS. 


Secretary, Essex College 
Marie Elizabeth MacDonald, B.A. 
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THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 


Faculty Council 
The Dean of Arts and Science, Chairman; the Principals of the 
constituent and affiliated colleges, and the Heads of Departments, 


as follows: : 
Rev. C. P. J. Crowley, C.S.B., Ph. D., English (Library Science, 
Music) 


F. A. DeMarco, M.C.LC., Ph.D., Chemistry 

Rev. D. T. Faught, C.S.B., M.A., Mathematics (Engineering) 

Rev. E. C. Garvey, C.S.B., Ph.D., Philosophy 

Rev. A. J. Grant, C.S.B., M.A., Biology (Botany, Zoology) 

G. R. Horne, Ph.D., Business Administration 

Rev. M. J. Hussey, C.S.B., M.A.., Classics 

Rev. E. J. Lajeunesse, C.S.B., M.A., Modern Languages 

Rev. L. A. McCann, C.S.B., S.T.D., Theology 

Rev. D. J. Mulvihill, C.S.B., Ph.D., History (Anthropology, Fine 
Art, Slavonic Studies) 

W. G. Phillips, Ph.D., Economics and Political Science (Home 
Economics, Sociology) 

Dean Florence M. Roach, R.R.C., B.S., Reg.N., R.R.L., Nursing 


tion 
Rev. N. J. Ruth, C.S.B., M.A., Physics (Geography, Geology) 
Brother Roger Philip, F.S.C., Ph.D., Psychology 


Officers of Instruction—Full time 


(The year of first appointment to the Faculty of Arts and Science 
is given. “U” in brackets after name indicates the staff of Uni- 
versity College; “E”, the staff of Essex College.) : 


Maurice Adelman (E) 
B.A.Sc., Toronto, 1937. 
M.A.Sc., ibid., 1940. 
Ph.D., ibid., 1946. 
Professor of Chemistry—1956. 


Sister Aloysius Mary, S.N.J.M. (U) 
B.Ph., Loyola College, 1934. 
M.A., DePaul (Chicago) , 1937. 
B.L.S., Catholic U. of America, 1943. 
Dean of Women, 1950. 
Assistant Professor of English—1940. 


Rev. Frank John Boland, C.S.B. (U) 
B.A., Toronto, 1938. 
M.A., Detroit, 1948. 
Ph.D., Ottawa, 1955. 
Assistant Professor of History—1955. 
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Rev. Cornelius Patrick Joseph Crowley, C.S.B. (U) 
B.A., Toronto, 1936. 
M. A, Michigan, 1945. 
Ph.D., ibid., 1952. 
Professor of English—1944. 
Frank A. DeMarco (E) 
B.A.Sc., Toronto, 1942. 
M.A.Sc., ibid., 1943. 
Ph.D., ibid., 1951. 
Professor of Chemistry—1946. 
Brian Dixon (E) 
B.A., Manitoba, 1950. 


M.Comm., Toronto, 1953. 
Lecturer in Business Administration—1953. 


Robert Joseph Doyle (E) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1948. 
M.A., ibid., 1950. 
MS., ’ Michigan State, 1953. 
Assistant Professor of Biology—1948. 
Rev. Clarence Joseph Drouillard, C.S.B. (U) 
B.A., Toronto, 1944. 
M.A., ibid., 1947. 
Ph.D., Laval, 1951. 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages—1956. 


Douglas Donald Duquette (E) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1952. 
M.S., Michigan State, 1955. 
Lecturer in Engineering—1952. 
Raymond Errol Duval (E) 
B.A., Bishop’s, 1942. 
M.B.A., Western Ontario, 1954. 
Assistant Professor of Business Administration—1955. 


Hermes Andrew Eliopoulous (E) 


Ph.D. Toronto, 1956, 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics—1956. 
Rev. Donald Thomas Faught, C.S.B. (E) 
B.A., Toronto, 1937. 
M.A., Michigan, 1944, 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics—1954. 
Patrick Francis Flood (U) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1939. 
M.A., ibid., 1941. 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy—1945. 
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Rev. Edwin Charles Garvey, C.S.B. (U) 
B.A., Toronto, 1928. 
M.A., ibid., 1932. 
Ph.D., ibid., 1937. 
Professor of Philosophy—1937. 


Rev. Alexander John Grant, C.S.B. (E) 
B.A., Toronto, 1933. 
M.A., St. Bonaventure, 1944. 
Professor of Biology—1945. 


Norma Jean Halstead (E) 
B.A., Michigan State, 1955. 
M.A., ibid., 1956. 
Lecturer in Business Administration—1956. 


Rev. Edward J. Hartmann, C.S.B. (U) 
B.A., Toronto, 1928. 
M.A., Detroit, 1949. 
Assistant Professor of English—1949. 


Gilbert Richard Horne (E) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1931. 
M.A., Michigan, 1936 
Ph.D., ibid., 1954. 
Professor of Business Administration—193 1. 


John Huschilt (E) 
B.A., Toronto, 1952. 
M.A., ibid., 1953. 
Lecturer in Physics—1953. 


Rev. John Michael Hussey, C.S.B. (U) 
B.A., Toronto, 1931. 
M.A., Catholic U. of America, 1937. 
Professor of Classics—1941. 


Raymond Henry Koenig (E) 
B.Sc., McMaster, 1954. 
M.Sc., ibid., 1955. 


Lecturer in Physics—1956. 
Rev. George Watka Kosicki, C.S.B. (E) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1951. 
M.S., Michigan, 1956. 
Lecturer in Chemistry—1956. 


Rev. Ernest Joseph Lajeunesse, C.S.B. (U) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1923. 
M.A., Toronto, 1928. 
Vice-President, 1952. 
Professor of Modern Languages—1928. 
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Rev. Leonard Albert McCann, C.S.B. (U) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1931. 
S.T.B., Angelicum (Rome), 1935. 
S.T.L., Laval, 1943. 


S.T.D., ibid., 1947. 
Professor of Theology—1952. 


Rev. Donald Andrew Maloney, C.S.B. (U) 
B.A., Toronto, 1947. 
M.A., ibid., 1953. 
Lecturer in Philosophy—1955. 


Mary J. Manley (U) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1913. 
M.A., Yale, 1928. 
Ph.D., ibid., 1933. 
Associate Professor of English—1952. 


Wilburn Raymond Mann (U) 
B.A., Texas, 1947. 
M.A., Catholic U. of America, 1953. 
Lecturer in Psychology—1953. 


Sister Michael Mary, S.N.J.M. (E) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1946. 
Lecturer in Biology—1949. 


Rev. Robert Grace Miller, C.S.B. (U) 
B.A., Toronto, 1934. 
M.A., ibid., 1935. 
Ph.D., ibid., 1938. 
Associate Professor of Philosophy—1941. 


Marie Lucille Moss (E) 
B.S., Nebraska, 1934. 
M.S., Minnesota, 1944. 
Assistant Professor of Biology—1955. 


Rev. Daniel Joseph Mulvihill, C.S.B. (U) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1937. 
M.A., Michigan, 1946 
Ph.D., ibid., 1954, 
Professor of History—1942. 


Rev. Joseph Stanley Murphy, C.S.B. (U) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1928. 
M.A., Toronto, 1934. 
Assistant Professor of English—1932. 
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Most Rev. Charles Leo Nelligan (U) 
B.A., Laval, 1926. 
D.D., Bishop of Fenice. 
Associate Professor of History and Modern Languages—1947. 


Rev. William Francis Nigh, C.S.B. (E) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1923. 


M.A., Houston, 1941. 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics—1946. 


Rev. Edward Cecil Pappert, C.S.B. (U) 
B.A., Toronto, 1938. 
M.A., Detroit, 1944. 


Ph.D., Ottawa, 1954. 
Assistant Professor of English—1950. 


Sister Pauline of Mary, S.N.J.M. (U) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1942. 
M.A., Laval, 1954. 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages—1950. 


Rev. Ronald Stanley Pazik, C.S.B. (U) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1949. 
M.A., Toronto, 1955. 
Lecturer in Modern Languages—1955. 


Michael Luke Petras (E) 
B.Sc., 1954. 
M.Sc., Notre Dame, 1955. 
Lecturer in Biology—1956. 
Brother Roger Philip, F.S.C., (William James Overend), (U) 
B.A., Toronto, 1917. 
M.A., ibid., 1922. 
Ph.D., Catholic U. of America, 1928. 
Professor of Psychology—1956. 


William Gregory Phillips (U) 
B.A., Toronto, 1944, 
M.A., ibid., 1947. 
Ph.D., ibid., 1953. 
Professor of Economics and Political Science—1950. 
Homer Frederick Plante (U) ‘ 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1934. 
M.A., Toronto, 1948. 
Lecturer in English—1956. 


Florence Martina Roach (E) 
.S., Seton 942. 


Dean of Nursing Education—1955. 
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Rev. Norbert Joseph Ruth, C.S.B. (E, U) 
B.A., Toronto, 1932. 
M.A., ibid., 1947. 
Dean of Arts and Science, 1952. 
Professor of Physics—1951. 


Elsie (Mrs. E. M.) Schwaluk (E) 
B.Sc., Saskatchewan, 1953. 
Instructor in Chemistry—1954. 


Mary Catherine Shaver (E) 
Reg.N., 1945. 
P.H.N. Certif., Toronto, 1947. 
Nursing Ed. Certif., Ottawa, 1955. 
B.Se.N., Ottawa, 1957. 
Instructor in Public Health Nursing—1956. 


Conrad Marshall John Fisher Swan (U) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1949. 
M.A., ibid., 1951. 
Ph.D., Cambridge, 1956. 
Assistant Professor of History—1949. 


Rev. Peter Julian Michael Swan, C.S.B. (U) 
B.A., Toronto, 1938. 
M.A., ibid., 1942. 
Ph.D., ibid., 1946. 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy—1946. 


Albert A. Thibault (U) 
A.B., Boston College, 1931. 
License-és-lettres; Paris, 1939. 
M.A., Harvard, 1942. 
Docteur-és-lettres, Laval, 1953. 
Associate Professor of Modern Languages—1953. 
Roger Joseph Thibert (E) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1951. 
M.S., Detroit, 1953. 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry—1953. 
Paul Ernest Vandall (E) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1949. 
Instructor in Geography—1952. 
Rev. Arthur Jerome Weiler, C.S.B. (U, E) 
B.A., Toronto, 1930. 
Lecturer in Modern Languages and Geology—1937. 
Walter LeRoy White (U) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1951. 
M.A., Toronto, 1952. 
Lecturer in Economics—1956. 
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Michael Zin (E) 
B.Comm., 1955. 
M.B.A., Michigan, 1956. 
Lecturer in Business Administration—1956, 


Sessional and Part Time Appointments 


Theodore Darau (E) 
Grad. Engin. Dipl., Inst. Philotechnique, Paris, 1933. 
Certif. in Methodoloy of Sciences, Paris, 1944. 
D.Sc., ibid., 1946. 
Instructor in Chemistry—1956, 


Ivan Galantic (U) 
Dipl. di prof. d’Arte, Accad. di Belle Arti, Rome, 1946. 
Instructor in Fine Arts—1955. 


William Richard Gee (E) 
B.Se., Queen’s, 1956. 
Instructor in Mathematics—1956, 


Rudolf A. Helling (U) 
B.A., Wayne State, 1952. 
Diplom-Socialwirt, Wilhelmshavn, 1953. 
Instructor in Sociology—1956. 


Violet Webb Leach (Mrs. J. D.) (U) 
L.C.M., London, 1928. 
C. of M., ibid., 1930. 
M.A., Wayne, 1950. 
Instructor in Music—1943. 


Anne Marie (Mrs. W. R.) Mann (U) 
B.A., Bryn Mawr, 1950. 
M.A., Catholic U. of America, 1952. 
Instructor in Psychology—1953. 


Rev. Thomas James McGouey, C.S.B. (U) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1928. 
Instructor in Psychology—1949. 


Robert Walter Meanwell (E) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1937. 
Chartered Accountant. 
Instructor in Business Administration—1954. 
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Adrian Cornelis Padmos (E) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1948. 


Barrister-at-law. 
Instructor in Business Administration—1953. 


William Gregory Thompson Rawlings (U) 
B.A., Western Ontario, 1934. 
Assistant in Psychology—1955. 


Marshall (Mrs. A. A.) Thibault (U) 
B.A., St. Joseph’s, Brooklyn, 1937. 
M.A, Catholic U. of America, 1938. 
Dipl. "de professeur de Frangais 4 ]’étranger, Paris, 1939. 
Dipl. de l’Institut de Phonetique, ibid., 1939. 
Instructor in Modern Languages—1953. 


Elizabeth (Mrs. W.) Thompson (U) 
Instructor in Physical Education—1954 


Evan Benjamin Wylie (E) 
B.S. in C.E., Denver, 1953. 
M.S. in C. E,, Colorado, 1955. 
Instructor in Mathematics—1956. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 


In addition to regular members of the staff, the following served 
as special lecturers: 


EVENING CLASSES, WINTER 1956-57 
Alfred W. Bishop, B.A., Business Mathematics 
Archie I. Fletcher, B.A., Business Mathematics 
Walter Gordon, B.Comm., Cost Accounting 
William C. MclIvor, C.A., Accounting 
James P. Masterson, C.G.A., C.P.A., R.LA., Cost Accounting 
Thomas G. Zuber, B.A., Barr.-at-Law, Industrial Legislation 


UNIVERSITY NAVAL TRAINING DIVISION 


Lt. Commander (Rev.) F. W. Cahill, R.C.N.(R.), C.S.B., B.A, 
Commanding Officer. 


Lieut Thomas Smith, R.C.N.(R.), B.A., Staff Officer. 
Lt. Commander John Metcalfe, R.C.N.(R.), Training Officer. 


CANADIAN OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


Major C. M. J. F. Swan, Ph.D., Commanding Officer. 
2/Lt. F. M. Lukacs, Adjutant. 


ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE UNIVERSITY SQUADRON 
F/L (Rev.) E. J. Hartmann, C.S.B., M.A., Resident Staff Officer. 
F/C B. J. Cullen, Flight Commander. 
F/C S. J. Semenchuk, Adjutant. 
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HISTORICAL STATEMENT 


Assumption University of Windsor traces its origin to the 
inception of Assumption College, which opened its doors on February 
10, 1857. The foundation stone of the first building had been laid on 
June 17, 1855, largely through the efforts of Father Pierre Point, S.J., 
pastor of Assumption parish in Sandwich. This Parish, established as 
a mission in 1748 and raised to the dignity of a parish in 1767, is the 
oldest in Canada west of Montreal. 

Almost from the beginning, education was of great interest to 
those in charge of Assumption Parish. There are records of an at- 
tempt to found a school near the Church as early as 1782; four years 
later the first elementary school was opened. During the first half of 
the nineteenth century sporadic efforts were made to establish a 
secondary school or college, but with short-lived success. These 
efforts, however, finally led to the establishment of “‘Le Collége de 
l’Assomption” in 1857. with M. Theodule Girardot as first instructor. 

The College was incorporated by a public Act of the Legislature 
of the province of Canada which received Royal Assent August 16, 
1858. The Corporation consisted of the Bishop of London and the 
faculty of the College. The Act gave the corporation “full power to 
make and establish such and so many rules, orders and regulations 
(not being contrary to the laws of the country or this Act) as they 
shall deem useful or necessary, as well concerning the system of edu- 
cation in as for the conduct and government of the said College, and 
of any other institution or school connected with or dependent on the 
same” (22 Victoria 136). 

This Act was passed during the Superiorship of the Basilian 
Father Joseph Malbos, who guided the College for one year. After 
his departure the Jesuits, the Benedictines, and the secular clergy 
were in charge successively. Finally the Basilians returned in 1870, 
and the vigorous administration of Father Denis O’Connor (later 
Bishop of London, and Archbishop of Toronto) laid the foundations 
of the steady progress that has continued to this day. 

The curriculum consisted originally of the classical and com- 
mercial courses. To these Father O’Connor added two years of 
Philosophy, giving the institution a complete high school and Arts 
course. For many decades the prime concern of Assumption was 
preparing students for admittance to theological seminaries, although 
many of her alumni entered business and professional spheres. 

} Early in the present century more formal institutions were estab- 
lished in the area for the training of the clergy, and hence a change 
of emphasis came in the purpose and curricula of the College. This 
change led in 1919 to affiliation with Western University, London, 
Ontario (now the University of Western Ontario.) By mutual agree- 
ment Assumption College became an integral part of the University’s 
Faculty of Arts and Science. From this time on, Assumption students 
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undertook the same courses and examinations as those in other parts — 
of this Faculty, and received their degrees from the University, © 
During the next thirty years the curriculum was broadened to include 
General and Honours Courses in Arts and Science, leading to Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees, graduate work in Philosophy 
leading to the Master of Arts degree, as well as pre-professional pro- 
grams such as pre-engineering, pre-law and pre-medicine. In this way 
the College was enabled to prepare its students for many walks of life. 

Opportunities for higher education were extended to the women 
of this area through the opening in 1934 of Holy Names College by 
the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, long prominent in 
local education. From its inception the new College for women was 
affiliated with Assumption College, which contributed lecturers and 
general supervision. After occupying space for sixteen years in St. 
Mary’s Academy, South Windsor, Holy Names College moved to the 
main campus of Assumption, which now became co-educational 
through the merging of the faculties and student bodies of both in- 
stitutions. Holy Names College continued to provide residence and 
other facilities for women students, and to contribute instructors to 
the combined faculty. 

In 1953 the Ontario Legislature passed an Act amending the 
original Act of 1858. This legislation established a new government 
for the College, consisting of a Chancellor, President, Board of 
Governors and Senate. It stated further, “The College shall have 
university powers, including: (a) The power to establish and maintain 
such faculties, schools, institutes, departments, chairs and courses of 
instruction as may be determined by the Board; (b) The power to 
confer university degrees and honorary degrees and awards in any 
and all branches of learning.” As a result, affiliation with the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario came to an end, and Assumption College 
resumed operation as an independent institution, July 1, 1953. 

In June, 1954, the College was admitted to full membership in — 
the National Conference of Canadian Universities, and later the same 
year, to the University Matriculation Board of Ontario and the 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth. 

In January, 1956, Essex College, under non-denominational 
control, was affiliated with the Faculty of Arts and Science as a 
Senior College of Pure Science offering courses in the natural sciences, 
mathematics, engineering, nursing education and business administra- 
tion. The remaining departments of this Faculty were grouped into 
an academic unit known as University College, under the direct 
control of the University’s Board of Governors. In February, 1956, 
Holy Redeemer College, the seminary of the Redemptorist Fathers, 
was affiliated with the Faculty of Arts and Science and authorized to 
give instruction leading to Bachelor of Arts degrees. In March, 1956, 
the Ontario Legislature passed an act which changed the name of 
Assumption College to Assumption University of Windsor. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


LOCATION 

Assumption University of Windsor is situated on a beautiful 
hundred-acre campus south of the historic Detroit River and east of 
the towering steel structure of the Ambassador Bridge, which forms 
a physical link between Canada and the United States. The adjoining 
century-old Assumption Church, centre of the oldest parish in 
Windsor, symbolizes the ancient religious traditions which today 
still permeate and vitalize the industrial environment in which the 
University exists. 


BUILDINGS 

The steady growth of the University is illustrated by the gradual 
increase of the number of buildings on the campus. The Adminis- 
tration Building facing Huron Line and the Canadian approach to the 
Ambassador Bridge is the oldest building on campus. It was com- 
menced in 1855 and completed in 1908. This building contains the 
offices of Administration, Public Relations, the Alumni Association, 
and Publications. The Administration Building also includes the 
Chapel and the faculty residences in its south and west wings. Also 
facing Huron Line is the temporary Student Centre acquired in 1946. 
Facing Patricia Road is Dillon Hall (1926) and the Memorial Science 
Building opened in 1948. Linking these two groups of buildings are 
St. Michael’s Hall (men’s residence) and St. Denis Hall erected in 
1915; the latter enlarged in 1948. On the campus and adjacent to the 
Administration Building is Holy Names Hall (the women’s residence), 
400 Huron Line. A number of staff residences owned by the Uni- 
versity are located nearby. 


SCIENCE FACILITIES 

The Memorial Science Building contains facilities for the study 
of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Geology and Mechanical Drawing. 
The Physics department has separate laboratories for mechanics and 
heat, electricity, light and acoustics, with four soundproof cubicles 
equipped as dark rooms. The Chemistry Department has inorganic, 
organic, physical and analytic laboratories. There are special labora- 
tories for botany and zoology fully equipped with modern microscopes; 
and a bacteriological laboratory with autoclave and incubator. In 
each department there is a large lecture hall fully equipped for sound 
and motion picture projectors. Two of the main scientific attractions 
are the zoology museum with its many recent acquisitions from 
foreign countries, and the animal room. The geological laboratory 

samples of rocks and minerals from all over the world, with 
emphasis on Canadian minerals from the mining towns of the west 
and north. The physical acquisitions of the geological laboratory are 
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complemented by colour slides, movies and geological photographs, — 
in addition to an up-to-date geological library. Two large rooms — 
suitably equipped are available for mechanical drawing. Southwest of 
the Memorial Science Building is a greenhouse which provides ample 
material for work in botany. 


DILLON HALL 

Dillon Hall provides lecture room and office facilities. The 
Psychology Department has a suite for testing purposes and consulta- 
tion. The Library occupies two floors of Dillon Hall, providing 
adequate material for undergraduate and graduate work in well- 
lighted rooms conducive to the atmosphere required for good reading 
and study habits. 


CHRISTIAN CULTURE SERIES 

Assumption brings each year to the campus a group of dis- 
tinguished lecturers and artists in its Christian Culture Series. This 
series, established in 1934, is non-profiting, and is supported by sub- 
scriptions and donations. The University is happy to be able to make 
this contribution to the cultural life of the border cities, and donates 
the services of a member of its faculty to the promotion of the Series. 


THE STUDENT CENTRE 

One of the most popular and widely used buildings on campus is 
the temporary Student Centre, former barracks donated by the Cana- 
dian Government to enable Assumption to meet the demands of in- 
creased postwar registration. In the Centre is the Cafeteria, the 
Student Lounge with its recently installed Little Theatre, the offices 
of the Students’ Administrative Council, and the Press Rooms where 
the PURPLE AND WHITE and the AMBASSADOR (the University 
paper and yearbook) are issued. The Centre also contains a Drama 
and Games Room where minor activities and rehearsals for Glee Clubs 
and Dramatics are conducted. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

The Students’ Administrative Council directs and administers all 
extra-curricular activities and publications in which the interest of 
students at Assumption University of Windsor are involved. The 
Council receives and administers all funds accruing from the fees 
collected by the University for student activities, and promotes inter- 
university functions when deemed advisable. 


The Students’ Administrative Council encourages and subsidizes 
various clubs and societies which offer opportunities to each student 
to explore the various realms in which he is especially interested. 
On the religious side there are the Young Catholic Students’ Society, 
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the Mission Society, the Legion of Mary, and the Sodality. For the 
musically inclined there are the Glee Club, the Music Appreciation 
Society, and the Musicals sponsored by the Dramatic Club. The As- 
sumption College Players foster three-act plays and a festival of one- 
act plays each year, plus minor offerings during the year at various 
functions. There are also the Law Club with its affiliations with 
Windsor lawyers and law courts, the German Club, the French Club, 
the Biology Club, the Chemistry Club, and the Psychology Club. 


In addition there are organizations which offer inter-university 
cooperation such as the newly organized United Nations Club, the 
World University Students (W.U.S.), and the Canadian Federation 
of Catholic College Students. To students interested in Journalism 
the Students’ Council offers a chance for active participation and 
experience on the school paper, the “Purple and White,” and the 
Year Book, the “Ambassador”. The democratic nature of student 
activities is well illustrated by the production of these publications. 
The students control their own finances and are responsible for 
advertising as well as the newsgathering and literary aspects of 
publishing. 

One of the most successful social-educational organizations on 
campus is the Sunday evening Campus Forum, with its panel of stu- 
dents discussing current problems, and its use of student talent for 
entertainment purposes. For those interested in cultural experiences 
there is also the weekly Library Hour with its musical and dramatic 
recordings and the pleasant social discussion that follows. 


One of the striking characteristics of Assumption’s life is the 
close and friendly cooperation of students and faculty on a level 
which transcends the artificial barriers that sometimes lie between 
faculty and student on the university level. The intimacy that re- 
sults serves to round out and integrate the education that the stu- 
dent receives in the lecture hall. This spirit has been characteristic 
of the Basilian mode of education for over a century. 


DISCIPLINE 


. While student activities are democratically conducted with a 
view to the personal participation of the students in the actual run- 
ning of affairs, nevertheless the Board of Governors recognizes its 
responsibility to maintain discipline and enforce regulations in mat- 
ters affecting the academic progress and the conduct of students. 
The Board delegates the Dean of Arts and Science as its representative 
in matters academic, and the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women 
as its representatives in all other disciplinary matters. 


__ The name of the University may not be used in any publications 
without the permission of the Dean of Arts and Science. No class or 
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group of students may engage in any public effort as a body repre- 
senting the University or any organization within the University, 
without the permission of the Dean. 


The constitution of any proposed club or society must be pre 
sented to the Board of Governors for its approval by the Students’ | 
Administrative Council before such organization can be recognized. | 


ATHLETIC FACILITIES . 


St. Denis Hall, the athletic building, contains a gymnasium 


recently enlarged to seat two thousand people, with three floor-courts 
and one of the largest basketball floors in Canada. Its efficient 
facilities enable Assumption to continue as one of the country’s 
leading basketball powers. Equipment is available for weightlifting, 
badminton, boxing and wrestling. The swimming pool and dressing 
rooms complete the physical attributes of the gymnasium. The 
campus provides ample space for football, tennis and other sports. 
These athletic facilities are augmented by the off-campus use of the 
Windsor Hockey Arena and adjoining bowling alleys. . 

Intercollegiate athletics are supervised by the Board of Control 
of Intercollegiate Athletics, whose members are made up of the 
President, the Local Council, the Dean, the Registrar, the Bursar, the 
Faculty Moderator, the Athletic Director, the Coaches, three non- 
faculty lay members, and a senior undergraduate representative. 
Assumption, long a member of the Central Canadian Intercollegiate 
Union grouped in the southwestern Conference, has recently been 
admitted to competition in Senior Intercollegiate Basketball in the 
Ontario-Quebec Conference with the Universities of Toronto, Queens, 
McGill, McMaster, and Western Ontario. 


Intramural athletics are under the supervision of the Intramural _ 
Athletic Council, whose members consist for the most part of under- 
graduates, and which sponsor an extensive athletic program. Basket- 
ball, football, hockey, golf, swimming, bowling and tennis are a few 
of the sports available. 


MILITARY TRAINING | 


Students may apply for training in one of the three Armed 
Services: the University Naval Training Division, the Canadian 
Officers’ Training Corps, and the RCAF University Squadron. Suit 
ae for each service will be trained for commiss ioned_ 
r 
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Regular Officer Training Plan (ROTP) 


Under the ROTP, undergraduates who are successful applicants 
are enrolled in the service of their choice, as Naval Cadets in the 
Royal Canadian Navy, Officer Cadets in the Canadian Army, and 
Flight Cadets in the Royal Canadian Air Force. 


Applicants must be Canadian citizens or British subjects, single 
and under 21 at commencement of university or college training. If 
application is made prior to entry at university or college, it should 
be sent in writing to ROTP Selection Board, National Defence Head- 
quarters, Ottawa, Ontario. If it is delayed until after admission to 
university, apply to the representative of your preferred service. 


For successful applicants the cost of books, instruments, tuition 
and other essential fees will be borne by the Department of National 
Defence. The scale of pay and allowances under this plan is: 


(a) During the academic year, pay of $55 a month and subsis- 
tence of $65 a month, for a total of $120 a month. 


(b) During the period of practical summer training, pay of $55 
a month and subsistence provided by the Armed Services. 


On successful completion of academic and military training, 
cadets will be promoted to Commissioned Officer rank in the Regular 
Force. The privilege of release, if desired, will be honored after three 
years’ service as a commissioned officer. 


University Naval Training Division 


The Royal Canadian Navy hopes to secure the majority of its 
officers from the Universities. Undergraduates with or without 
previous experience may receive NAVAL TRAINING through the 
University Naval Training Divisions (U.N.T.D.). After the successful 
completion of their courses they may obtain commissions in the 
R.C.N. or the R.C.N.(R). 


Applicants for training under the R.O.T.P. for service with the 
Royal Canadian Navy will train with the U.N.T.D. For further par- 
ticulars regarding the R.O.T.P., see the details included in the above 
plan which is applicable to all Services. 


The course consists of sixty hours training during the academic 
year, for three years, and fourteen weeks training ashore and afloat 
for two summers. Cadets may volunteer for additional service. Stu- 
dents enter as Probationary Cadets and in their first year appear 
before a Cadet Selection Board for promotion to the rank of Cadet. 
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Pay is at the rate of $185.00 a month. For training during the 
academic year Cadets are paid one half day’s pay for each training 
period up to a maximum of 32 days’ pay. On entry, uniforms are 
issued; and for summer training, board, lodging, medical care, dental 
care, and travelling expenses are provid 


The R.C.N. is hoping to build up a body of well-trained personnel | 
who will be available for special services in cases of emergency. The | 
U.N.T.D. provides the opportunity for obtaining valuable training and — 
instruction useful in peace or war. 


Information and application forms are available in the U.N.T.D. 
office, H.M.C.S. Hunter, Windsor, Ontario, and from the Commanding 
Officer, U.N.T.D., Assumption University of Windsor, Windsor, — 
Ontario. 

. 
Canadian Officers’ Training Corps . 
1. Canadian Officers’ Training Corps offers undergraduates a unique 
opportunity to qualify themselves for commissions in the Cana- 
dian Army, either Active or Reserve, through a training program — 
especially designed to meet their requirements. 


2. Students are eligible who are: 


(a) British subjects or Canadian citizens between the ages of 17 
and 25; these requirements may be varied to allow a higher 
age of entry for men who were on active service during the 
war, 1939-45, and those entering special Corps. 


| 
| 
(b) Of a physical standard suitable for the Canadian Army 
Active Force. 
(c) Following a course of study leading to a recognized degree. 
3. Training provided is in two parts: 
(a) Two hours per week of lectures on theoretical military sub- 
jects during the academic year. 
| 
. 
. 
. 


(b) Twelve to twenty weeks of practical training during the 
summer, depending upon length of vacation period and 
candidate’s choice. Training will be as follows: 


(i) First and second years—at Corps Schools of the Cana- 
ian Army Active Force. 


(ii) Third year—practical leadership in charge of a troop, 
section or detachment at an Active Force Unit or camp. 


4. Students accepted for COTC training are granted the rank of | 
Officer Cadet during the first two years and in the third year are | 
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appointed as 2nd Lieutenants. They are eligible for pay of rank 
($185.00 per month) for every full day of military duty. For this 
purpose four hours of lectures during the academic year count as 
one day’s duty, as well as each day spent at summer camp up to 
a maximum of 22 weeks. 


5. Candidates should apply to the following officers: 
Major C. M. J. F. Swan, Assumption University of Windsor, 
Windsor, Ontario, 


Or : 
Resident Staff Officer, COTC, University of Western Ontario, 
London, Ontario. 


RCAF University Reserve Training Plan (URTP) 


Under this plan students admitted to a squadron are appointed 
to the rank of Flight Cadet and hold that rank until commissioned as 
Pilot Officers at the end of the third summer of training. As Flight 
Cadets and Pilot Officers they are paid at the rate of $185 a month 
during the summer months and up to sixteen days’ pay for attendance 
at winter training lectures. Those accepted for aircrew training will 
receive an extra $30 a month during the summer flying training. 
Upon graduation personnel are promoted to Flying Officer and given 
the option of service with the Regular Force or going into the Supple- 
mentary Reserve, where they are on call only in case of national 
emergency. 


Training in each cadet’s particular field (i.e. Aircrew, Supply, 
Telecommunications, etc.) will take place during summer employment 
on air force stations. 


For Information and Application Forms see F/L E. J. Hartmann, 
the RCAF Representative on your campus. Those interested are 
advised to make application as soon as possible after registration. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


_ HEALTH: An infirmary with three qualified nurses and a visit- 
ing staff doctor is provided for the administration of first aid and the 
treatment of minor ills; the Windsor hospitals are also available for 
more serious ailments. 


Prior to initial registration, each full time student is required to 
submit, on a personal health record form, provided by the Registrar’s 
office, a certificate of medical examination performed by his family 
Physician. No student may participate in any athletic activities unless 
his physician has certified his physical fitness. 
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The University is not responsible for expenses incurred as the 
result of injuries sustained by students while participating in athletic 
activities. Information regarding available accident insurance may be 
had on request from the Treasurer’s office. 


EMPLOYMENT: A placement bureau provides assistance in the 
obtaining of summer work and permanent employment upon gradua- 
tion, and to a limited extent part time employment during the 
academic year. The University recognizes that some students must 
supplement their income by part time employment during the aca- 
demic year; it wishes to point out however, that unless such employ- 
ment is kept to a minimum, both the student’s health and academic 
standing may suffer. In any case students who must work long hours 
do not derive full benefit from their university experience. A student 
in such circumstances would be better advised to obtain a loan, or 
alternatively to postpone his university education until such time as 
he can afford to devote his full time to the many facets of university 
life. (See also p. 53). 


The Student Placement Bureau cooperates closely with National 
Employment Service and the Civil Service Commission of Canada. 


RESIDENCE FACILITIES— Men: The University offers on- 
campus residence for students from out of town. The University feels 
that the experience in social living thus obtained is an integral part 
of contemporary education, and so obliges all students not living at 
home or with close relatives to live in residence for at least one year. 
This period may be lengthened at the discretion of the Board of 
Governors as more facilities become available. In addition, any 
student from out-of-town receiving any financial award within the 
jurisdiction of the University is obliged to live on campus during the 
academic year for which the award is made. By making application 
for residence, each student implicitly agrees to abide by all regula- 
tions. A copy of the general regulations for resident students is avail- 
able on request. For Senior students who wish to live off campus, 
the University maintains a directory of suitable homes which provide 
room and board or room only. This directory is available in the office 
of the Dean; each student must live in a house listed in the official 
directory, and must inform the Dean of his choice of residence and of 
any subsequent change. 


Women: A residence is maintained by the Sisters of the Holy 
Names adjacent to the Administration Building. All women not living 
at home or with immediate relatives are obliged to live in this resi- 
dence. For details, reservations, etc., contact the Dean of Holy Names 
Hall, 400 Huron Line, Windsor. 
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FOOD: The University maintains a Cafeteria, and there are 
restaurants available for students close to the campus. 


COUNSELLING AND GUIDANCE: Each student on registration 
is assigned a member of the staff as a counselor, who is prepared to 
give advice on academic matters at all times. Students are free to 
approach any member of the administrative or instructional staff of 
the University regarding their education programs, their choice of 
careers, and their own personal problems. The Psychology depart- 
ment in particular is prepared to offer technical assistance in voca- 
tional guidance. Occasional lectures on specific occupational fields 
are arranged from time to time. 


ANNUAL RETREAT: A traditional feature of student life at 
Assumption is the annual students’ retreat. Special missionaries are 
engaged for this purpose. Classes are not held during this brief period, 
so that students may devote themselves to their spiritual affairs. 
Every Catholic student is obliged to attend all the exercises of the 
retreat. 


SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1956-57 


Full Time Men Women Total 
Ue ee eee ee eed 139 24 163 
DEBUR ORE: Sy sees ti Roane 210 42 252 
DPC SORE i, |e stsccwe isc aacdea tee 122 9 131 
ERE POP foazs tee Nocacss tees 98 15 113 
SL a Aan Ds AR 4 0 4 
573 90 663 
Part Time 
Summer wad ialsviathoCUst-aniaakicoe 117 48 165 
Winter (credit) .. 0.0.0... 370 151 521 
(non-credit) ............ 424 116 540 
911 315 1226 
1484 405 1889 
Less duplicates .......ccscccsesse0 56 19 75 
GRAND TOTALS ................ 1428 386 1814 
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FEES 


The Board of Governors reserves the right to alter fees without 
notice. All fees are per annum, except where otherwise indicated. 


A. TUITION AND LABORATORY FEES 


1. Full-time students: 
Arts; Commerce (first two years); Home Economics; 
Pre-engineering (first year); Science............-..+++ 


Pre-engineering (second year) .........:sssseeseserereererees 330.00 
Commerce (last two years); Honours Business Ad- 
ministration (last three years) ........c.cccseccseeeeeeees 350.00 
Laboratory fees for students in Home Economics, 
Pre-engineering, Science ...........scesseeseseereeeseenesenees 30.00 — 
Extra course (where permitted) ............cc:csereceeersreneeere 50.00 


2. Part-time students: 
Tuition (winter day session) per subject: 


Undergraduate bo-csiccrsivcsssvssscsizesgnassofacgeonepetocstesseaoes 75.00 
Geatittencc iistcn xd paandmnbaiAitnadsrnn 100.00 
Laboratory fee, per SUbjeCt............::cccccscseseeseseeeeeeneeeeeees 20.00 
Spring session for ENGINES .........sscceeceeeereereereereereneenns 30.00 


For tuition in the Evening Division and Summer 
School see their respective announcements. 


B. INCIDENTAL FEES 


1. First registration (payable once only by each student 
on submitting application: not refundable unless ap- 
Senet Se TRU) ssc g tse Parnes ienswnsyacnecdnnanesans 10.00 


2. Library, Examination and Caution Fees (payable by 
all winter day students, full and part time): 


Library fee (not refundable) ..............cccscceesseeeess 10.00 
Examination fee (not refundable)........................ 10.00 
Caution fee (refundable) ...............:cscccceeseseseeeeeeeeees 5.00 
3. Activity Fees (payable by all undergraduate winter 
day students carrying more than 3 full courses: 
Students Council fee (not refundable).................. 15.00 
Athletic fee (not refundable) ..............ccc::ccceeeeeeeeee 10.00 
4. Miscellaneous: 
Late registration fees: 
OE a eT or $ 5.00 
I MI Pn I Md air ennsetieien<ibaeniesehAreok 10.00 


Graduation fees: 
Master’s degree and diploma ..................::ccceesseeeee 2 
Bachelor’s degree and diploma...............:..c:ccceee00+ 1 
TIE anno scx sev uicissisicacepig sings ehisesyoes us eianatvebapessreigiie 
_ Graduation in absentia ..........scsescseseessesrereerenersensseee 10. 


Special or supplemental examination fees: 
Examination. fees: scccccacaswendennncs ausnaa 10. 
pee S00 o isisasiccecacccccaccdeihsiicasvarsacesstncssactaceniaones : 

1 


Cea C8 CORIO tities inde numsinsna cise 
Tremserint Of recor thes cskdciceivgde tenance’ 
Fee for pro tanto allowance 


8888 8sss 


A student from outside the Commonwealth of Nations must pay an 
extra fee of $20.00 per subject, up to a maximum of $100.00 for any 
one academic year. This fee is applicable to all those who enrol for 
the first time on or after July 1, 1956. 


C. RESIDENCE FEES 


An extra charge of $15.00 is made if fee is paid in two instal- 
ments. Each student who wishes to live on campus must make 
an advance payment of $25.00 which will be credited in full to the 
room and board fee. Upon receipt of this deposit a contract 
containing detailed conditions governing room and board will be 
mailed to the person responsible for the student’s expenses. 
This deposit will be refunded if the student notifies the Dean of 
Men (Women) at least three weeks before the opening of the 
session that he (she) will not be in attendance. A student who 
withdraws from residence during the academic year may receive 
a refund only when such withdrawal is occasioned by circum- 
stances beyond the control of the student and has the prior 
approval of the Dean of Men (Women). 


PAYMENT OF BILLS 


_ Unless otherwise requested, the University presents its bills 
directly to the student, who assumes responsibility for their payment 
when due. All fees for the academic year are due and payable on the 
first day of registration. REGISTRATION MAY NOT BE COM- 
PLETED UNTIL THE FEES ARE PAID. 


When fees are paid in two instalments, all incidental fees and 
half the tuition fees are due on registration day, and the remaining 
half of the tuition fees on the first day of the second semester. For 
this service an extra charge of $5.00 is exacted of full-time students 


and $2.00 per subject for part-time students. A charge of $2.00 per 
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month will be made on overdue accounts. Failure to pay an out- 
standing account will bar a student from writing examinations or 
obtaining credit for previous work. 


A reduction is made in the tuition fees of brothers and sisters 
attending the University simultaneously as full-time students. 


WITHDRAWAL AND REFUND POLICY 


Students who are forced to withdraw from a course or from the 
University, are required to notify the Registrar and Bursar in writing 
and to give their reasons for withdrawal. The obligation of teaching 
and accommodating a student rests on the University on a yearly 
basis. Hence: | 


(1) All tuition credits or refunds shall be made entirely at the 
discretion of the University. | 


(2) Credits or refunds will be made in the following cases only: 
(a) Cash refunds may be granted in cases where students 
are compelled to withdraw on account of serious and con- 
tinued personal illness. (b) Cash refunds may also be 
granted in cases where the student is compelled to with- 
draw for other personal reasons provided these are satis- 
factory to the University authorities. 


(3) Tuition not refunded or used may, if a Credit Note is secured 
from the Bursar, be applied upon subsequent courses pur- 
sued in the University, provided such courses are taken 
within two years of the date of withdrawal of the student. 


(4) The portion of the fee refunded is determined by the date 
of application for refund—NOT THE DATE OF WITH: 
DRAWAL. 


(5) No application for refund will be considered if received after 
October 28, in the fall semester, or after February 17, in the 
winter session. 
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FINANCIAL AID FOR STUDENTS 


. The University welcomes the offer of scholarships, prizes, medals, 


bursaries and loan funds. 


. Scholarships, prizes, medals, bursaries and loan funds may be ac- 


cepted from donors at the discretion of the Senate on appropriate 
recommendation of the President. Awards of scholarships, prizes 
and medals will be made by the Senate to qualified candidates of 
merit, but the Senate may withhold any such award if no candi- 
dates of merit present themselves. The award of scholarships, 
prizes and medals shall be final when formally announced by the 
University. 


. (a) No limitation shall be placed upon the number of prizes and 


medals which any one student may win in any one year. (b) A 
student may be declared the winner of as many scholarships as he 
may win as a qualified candidate of merit, but in the case of 
awards carrying a major financial amount, such student will 
normally receive the proceeds only of the largest among these 
major amounts. (c) Winners of scholarships and prizes may 
resign the monetary value but retain the honor of such awards, 
and their names will be published as winners. In cases arising 
under 3(b) or 3(c), the monetary amounts so relinquished may 
be awarded by reversion if merited. 


. Undergraduate scholarships and bursaries under the jurisdiction 


of the University will ordinarily be paid in two instalments, one in 
October and one in January and provided that the winners are 
continuing in their courses to the satisfaction of the University. If 
the work of a student in the first term has been unsatisfactory 
payment for the second term may be withheld. 


. The University does not guarantee the award of any scholarship, 


prize, medal or bursary other than those created from funds of 
the University. Those awards based upon gifts of individuals or 
associations other than the University will be awarded only after 
the funds required have actually been received from the donors. 


. A student who has received a scholarship or bursary within the 


jurisdiction of Assumption University of Windsor may not receive, 
without permission of the Board of Governors, an official tran- 
script of record prior to graduation, unless he or she repays the 
entire amount of such assistance. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
University Proficiency Scholarships (14). 


Type A (4)—Awarded on 9 Grade XIII papers, with 75% aver- 
age; $300 off tuition for four years; total possible value $1,200. Two 
awards are offered residents of Windsor or Essex County, one to a 
resident of Ontario, and one to a resident of Canada. (An applicant 
from Quebec or the Atlantic Provinces may apply on the basis of 
Departmental Junior Matriculation). 


Type B (2)—Awarded on 8 Grade XIII papers, with 75% aver- 
age on any 6. $200 off tuition for 2 years; total possible value $400. 


Apply to the Registrar, Assumption University of Windsor, prior 
to May Ist. | 


Type C (8)—An award of $200 off tuition the following year to 
the students standing highest in each of Arts and Science in First 
Year, and in each of Arts, Commerce and Science in Second and 
Third Years; 75% average required. The recipient may not be already - 
enjoying a continuing scholarship, and must use the award in the 
year immediately following. 


Windsor Chapter Alumni Association Scholarship. 


Awarded on the recommendation of the President to a student 
in any year who has shown high academic achievement. This scholar- 
ship excuses tuition, and may be renewed for a maximum of four 
years. 


The Ellen Sullivan Scholarship. 


Established by the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. Sullivan of the - 
class of 1894 in memory of his mother, and awarded to a graduate — 
of Notre Dame High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee. Interest on an 
endowment is applied to tuition and other expenses. Apply to the 
Ellen Sullivan Scholarship Committee, Notre Dame High School, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. | 


The Queenie H. Shirley Memorial Scholarship in Engineering. | 


Value: $200. Awarded annually on the basis of scholastic ability — 
or character or financial need or any combination of the foregoing 
according to the best judgment of the Committee on Student Awards | 
to a student who has completed First Year Pre-engineering at As-— 
sumption University of Windsor, or to a student entering Second 
Year from Grade XIII. Established in 1955 by Dr. Frederick Shirley 
in memory of his wife, Dr. Queenie H. Shirley, at the time of her death | 
an instructor in physics at Assumption College. | 

| 
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The Fred H. Anderson Memorial Scholarship. 


Value: interest on $5,000. Awarded annually to a deserving 
student at the discretion of the Committee on Student Awards. 
Established in 1955 by Gotfredson Ltd., and Canadian Fabricated 
Products Ltd. 


BURSARIES 


Dominion-Provincial Student-Aid Bursaries, Type A. 


Applications and terms of qualification may be obtained from 
secondary school principals or the Registrars of the Departments of 
Education of the various provinces. 


Dominion-Provincial Student-Aid Bursaries, Type B. 


These bursaries ranging up to $400 are for students resident in 
Canada who have already completed at least one year of university 
work, are in financial need and have obtained averages of sixty-six 
percent., or better, the previous year. Applications are submitted to 
the Secretary, Committee on Student Awards, Assumption University 
of Windsor, prior to October Ist. 


The Atkinson Charitable Foundation Entrance Bursaries. 


Value: $400 for students living away from home, $200 for 
students residing within commuting distance of the University. 
Candidates must be residents of Ontario and in need of financial as- 
sistance. They must obtain an average of at least 66% on eight 
Ontario Grade XIII examination papers, be qualified for entry to the 
degree course of their choice, and be sponsored by their high school 
principals. Application should be made through the high school prin- 
cipal to the Registrar, Assumption University of Windsor, prior to 
May Ist of the student’s final year in Grade XIII. 


Atkinson Charitable Foundation “In Course” Bursaries. 


These awards are made to deserving students who have already 
completed at least one year of university work, and show evidence of 
academic sincerity, future promise and financial need. Applicants 
must be residents of the Province of Ontario. Applications should be 
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submitted to the Secretary, Committee on Student Awards, Assump- 
tion University of Windsor, by October 15th. 


The Friends of Assumption Foundation, Inc., Bursaries. 


Financial assistance in varying amounts is available to residents 
of the United States entering or continuing University courses at 
Assumption. For details consult the Registrar. 


Canadian Legion, B. E. S. L., Bursary. 
The Walkerville and East Windsor, Branch 12, 


Value: $250 for two years. Applicants must be residents of 
Windsor (or children of members of Branch 12). For other condi- 
tions of award and application forms, apply to the Registrar of the 
University. 


The Sister M. Electa Memorial Bursaries (2). 


Awarded to women with satisfactory scholastic standing who 
are in financial need. These awards excuse residence fees (up to $100) 
for one year. For details apply to the Dean, Holy Names Hall. 


The Catholic Women’s League of London Diocese Bursary. 


Value: $100. Awarded to a woman with satisfactory scholastic 
ete Sh is in financial need. For details apply to the Dean, Holy 
ames ‘ 


The Navy League of Canada Bursaries. 


Value: $250. A number of awards are made each year across 
Canada to Sea Cadets entering universities and enroling in the 
U. N. T. D. For details, applicants may consult the Commanding 
Officers of their respective Sea Cadet Corps. 


The Naval Officers Association of Canada (Windsor Branch) Bursary. 


Value $150. Awarded annually to a member of the University 
Naval Training Division, who has completed successfully the first 
year of his training. For details, consult the Commanding Officer, 
Assumption U.N. T. D. 
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The Windsor Junior Chamber of Commerce Bursaries. 


Value: $100. Two awards may be made each year to male 
students of the Windsor area who have already completed one year 
of university studies at Assumption University of Windsor. Applicants 
must show evidence of academic achievement and financial need. 


For details, consult the Registrar, 


The Essex and Kent Counties Trades and Labour Council Bursary. 


Value: $300. For children of T.L.C. unionists or other unionists. 
Applicants must be in financial need and have at least “B” averages. 
Preference to freshmen. Applications should be made to the Secre- 
tary, Committee on Student Awards, Assumption University of 
Windsor. 


Application for the following awards should be made to the 
Registrar, Assumption University of Windsor. Applicants need not 
specify which award they wish to receive as the scholarship committee 
will allocate these awards according to merit and need. 


The Nathan Tepperman Bursary. 


Value: $200. Awarded annually on the basis of scholastic ability 
or character or financial need or any combination of the foregoing 
according to the best judgment of the Committee on Student Awards 
to a deserving student in any year of any course. Established in 1956 
by associates of Mr. Nathan Tepperman of Windsor, Ontario. 


The Laurendeau Bursary. 


Value: approximately $150, established in 1944 in memory of 
the late Rt. Rev. Monsignor Francois Xavier Laurendeau, D.P., P.P., 
V.F., Dean of Essex, of the class of 1899. 


The Elliott W. Wagoner Memorial Bursary. 


Value: $50, established in 1945 in memory of the late Elliott W. 
Wagoner, a lieutenant in the U.S. Army Parachute Infantry Division 
and a graduate of Assumption High School. 


The Pearson Bursary. 


Value: $48, established in 1945 by the late Mrs. Frederick D. 
Pearson, of Windsor, Ontario. ‘ 
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The McGuire Bursary. 


Value: approximately $450, established in 1949 by John C. Mc- 
Guire, Esq., of Windsor, Ontario. 


The Chemical Institute of Canada (Essex-Kent section) Bursary. 


Value: $100. Awarded annually to a Grade XIII student in Essex 
or Kent counties, with second class honours in Mathematics, Chemis- 
try and Physics, who registers in a course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. Established 1955. 


The Rhea Bray Memorial Bursary. 


Value: $150. Awarded annually, on the basis of academic merit 
and need, to a woman student (preferably a freshman) recommended 
by the Dean of Arts and Science and approved by the Committee on 
Student Awards. In rare cases may be assigned to the same recipient 
two | ay in succession. Established in 1955 by the Zonta Club of 
Windsor. 


The Odette Bursary in Engineering. 
Value: $200. Awarded annually at the discretion of the Com- 


mittee on Student Awards to a deserving student in Pre-engineering. 
Established in 1955 by Mr. L. L. Odette, Sr. of Tilbury, Ontario. 


The Legris Bursary. 
Value: $50, established in 1955 by Judge J. A. Legris. 


The Odette Bursary. 


Value: $200. Awarded annually on the basis of academic ability 
and financial need to a deserving student in any year of any course. 
Established in 1956 by Mr. L. L. Odette, Jr., of Windsor, Ontario. 


The Pennington Bursary. 


Value: $100, donated in 1956 by J. C. Pennington of Windsor, 
Ontario. 
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The Dr. Roy Coyle Bursary. 

Value: approximately $180 (interest on an endowment). 
Awarded annually to a deserving student in any year of any course 
at the discretion of the President. Established 1956 by the estate of 
the late Dr. Roy Coyle of Windsor, Ontario, former member of the 
Board of Regents. 


The Harry E. Carling Student Loan-Fund. 


Small sums may be borrowed from this fund by students in good 
standing who have commenced their studies, but face the possibility 
of withdrawal as a result of financial difficulties. For details, consult 
Registrar. 


The Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) Act. 


Passed on July 1, 1953, this Act provides assistance towards an 
education beyond secondary school level for sons and daughters of 
veterans whose deaths were attributable to service in World War I, 
World War II, or the Korean operations. If the application is ap- 
proved the Department of Veterans Affairs will pay 


(a) to the student, an allowance of $25 per month for the period 
during which he or she is pursuing a full time course, up 
to a maximum of 36 months; 


(b) to the university fees and other costs of tuition as described 
in the Act, up to a maximum of $500 per academic year. 


For further details consult the local office of the DVA, or the 


Transportation Assistance. 


Full-time students who reside in the territorial districts of 
Ontario may apply to the Minister of Education once per annum for 
sums representing the round trip special student coach-fare less ten 
dollars from the railroad stations nearest their homes to Windsor. 
For details, consult the Registrar. 


PRIZES 


The Dr. Roy J. Coyle Memorial Prizes. 
Prizes of $50 and $30 are awarded annually to the students with 
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the highest standings in Zoology 20 and Physics 24, respectively. 
Endowed by the late Dr. Roy J. Coyle of Windsor, Ont. 


The Helena M. Coyle, B.A., Prize. 
The interest on $1,000 is offered annually as a prize to the 


student with the highest standing in English 20. Endowed by Mrs, | 


Roy J. Coyle of Windsor, Ontario. 


The Board of Governors Medals. 


Awarded annually to students graduating with the highest 
standing in each of several courses, as recommended by the Dean of 
Arts and Science, and to the undergraduates with the highest standing 
in First, Second and Third Years, regardless of course. 


The H. A. Scarff Memorial Prize. 


Established in 1957 by friends of the late Mr. H. A. Scarff, 
former member of the Senate. Details to be announced, 


POSTGRADUATE AWARDS 


For detailed information regarding fellowships and scholarships 
open to Assumption graduates in Canada and abroad, the following 
publications may be consulted in the Registrar’s Office: 


The Yearbook of Canadian Universities 
(National Conference of Canadian Universities) 


Postgraduate Scholarships and Fellowships 
Open to Canadian Students 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


United Kingdom Postgraduate Awards 
(The Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth) 


Study in France 
(French Embassy, Ottawa) 


Study Abroad 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization) 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Each person seeking admission to any part of the University 
should apply to the Registrar, Assumption University of Windsor, 400 
Huron Line, Windsor, Ontario, for application forms, which are to be 
filled out and returned to the same. In the case of those seeking 
admission to the regular winter session, this should be done prior to 
September 1st. Earlier application, however, is strongly advised. 


In addition to the academic qualifications listed below, an apti- 
tude test may be required before admission. 


1, For admission to First Year: 


JUNIOR MATRICULATION—The Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma in the General Course, or an equivalent certifi- 
cate, with an average of at least 60 per cent in the following subjects 
of Grade XII: 


1. English and History. 

2. Latin or Mathematics. 

3. One of: Latin, French, German, Spanish or Italian, Greek. 

4. One of: Mathematics, Science or Agriculture, Music, 
Geography, option from (3) not previously used. 


No option may be counted more than once. For the Music option 
the following certificates will be accepted: Grade III Theory or Grade 
VII Practical and Grade II Theory. 


Applicants for the B. Comm. program must have completed 
courses in Intermediate Algebra and Plane Geometry. Applicants for 
B, Se. programs must have completed courses in Intermediate Algebra, 
Plane Geometry, Physics and Chemistry (or Agriculture): an average 
of 66% in these subjects is required of prospective engineers and of 
those intending to major in chemistry, mathematics or physics. 


An applicant who has completed High School work outside of 
Ontario should submit the Departmental or other official certificates 
(originals or photostatic copies) to the Committee on Admissions for 
a decision regarding eligibility for entrance. 


ADULT SPECIAL STUDENTS—Students who are over twenty- 
one years of age, though they may not be able to present qualifications 
for admission to candidacy for degrees, may be admitted to a few 
courses, if, in the opinion of the professors in charge, they are quali- 
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fied to pursue satisfactorily the courses chosen. These special stu- 
dents must satisfy the professors by regular attendance and attention 
to the work of their classes. They will not be allowed to advance from 
year to year in a department without taking the regular examinations, 


An adult special student who has satisfactorily completed the 
work of a First Year in the General Course will be considered to have 
secured standing sufficient to permit his proceeding to a degree on the 
same terms as one who at entrance presented complete entrance 
requirements. | 


2. For admission to Second Year: 


SENIOR MATRICULATION—Junior Matriculation as prescribed 
above (on p. 47) and, in addition, satisfactory completion of the 
Ontario Grade XIII subjects, or equivalents, as indicated for each 
course under Requirements for Degrees (pages 54 to 75). It is to 
be noted that students entering Second Year from Grade XIII must 
fulfil the same requirements for graduation as those entering First 
Year from Grade XII. Hence the former may be required to carry an 
extra subject in the Second and/or subsequent years. 


An applicant who has complete Junior Matriculation and partial 
Senior Matriculation shall receive advance standing as follows pro- 
vided that he has the equivalent of at least three full subjects; a 
student with the equivalent of less than three full subjects may be 
allowed advance standing only in those subjects in which he has an 
average of sixty-six percent or better: 


Grade XIII Subjects First Year equivalents 

English Composition and Literature English 10, 

French, German, Greek, Italian, French 10, German 10, 
Latin, Spanish Authors and Greek 10, Italian 10, 
Composition Latin 10, Spanish 10 

Algebra or Mathematics of Investment Mathematics 10* 

Geometry Mathematics 12* 

Trigonometry Mathematics 18* 

Modern History History 14 

Botany and Zoology Biology 11 

Chemistry Chemistry 14* 

Physics Physics 14* 

Music (Grade IV Theory, or Grade VII Music 10 
Practical and Grade II Theory) -subjects. 
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An applicant who has completed advanced High School work 
outside of Ontario should submit the Departmental or other official 
certificates (originals or photostatic copies) to the Committee on 
Admissions for a decision regarding eligibility for entrance and 
advanced standing. 


3. For admission to the Third or subsequent Years: 


An applicant who wishes to transfer (at any level) from another 
college or university must arrange for a complete transcript of his 
record and a statement of honorable dismissal to be sent to the 
Registrar directly by each institution previously attended. Every 
student will be required to complete at least one full year or the 
equivalent at this University before qualifying for a degree (see p. 
122). 


NOTE 


A student admitted to any year with the minimum admission 
requirements may be placed on probation by the Committee on Ad- 
missions. Such a student will be expected to show at all times con- 
crete evidence of serious application to study. In the event that a 
student on probation fails his year he is not permitted to repeat, but 
must withdraw (see p. 52). 
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ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Examinations and Grades 
The regular examinations will be held in January and May. 


Students in the General Courses will be ranked in order of merit 
in each course in six grades, A, B, C, D, E, F. The minimum for 
Grade A is 75 per cent. of the marks obtainable; for Grade B, 66 per 
cent.; for Grade C, 60 per cent.; for Grade D, the minimum passing 
grade, 50 per cent. A mark that falls in Grade E, 40 to 49 per cent., 
entitles the student to a supplemental, subject to the regulations 
governing supplementals (see page 51). Grade F, less than 40 per 
cent., indicates a total failure and the necessity of repeating the course 
in class. 


No student will be admitted to a Bachelor’s degree who has not 
obtained at least Grade D on all the prescribed and elective work of 
his course and who has not obtained Grade C on half the work of 
his senior year, and an average of Grade C in the subjects constituting 
his major. 

Candidates in the Honours Courses in any department will be 
ranked in order of merit in that department in four classes; those 
who obtain 75 per cent., or over, of the total number of marks will 
be placed in Class I; those who obtain 66 per cent. to 74 per cent. will 
be placed in Class II; those who obtain 60 per cent. to 65 per cent. 
will be placed in Class II; those who obtain between 50 per cent., the 
minimum for pass, and 59 per cent., will be placed in Class IV; but an 
average of Class IV over all the Honours subjects of the fourth year 
(with no failure on any paper) will not entitle the candidate to an 
Honours degree. 


Students in an Honours Course, who do not obtain at least second 
class standing in the major Honours subject of the second and third 
years, with an average of at least sixty per cent. in other subjects, are 
not permitted to continue in Honours. 


If a student writes more than one examination in a course, the 
sea mark he obtains shall be the only one considered for academic 
credit. 


Students entering Honours Courses should observe that the 
purpose of their college work is not simply the creditable passing of 
courses, term after term, but the gradual acquisition of a broad and 
deep knowledge of the chosen subjects and an intelligent appreciation 
of their bearing upon general knowledge and culture. Various depart- 
ments have introduced comprehensive examinations for Honours 
students. These examinations, partly oral and partly written, are 
given at the end of the senior year and cover the broad aspect of 
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the student’s Honours Course. They are additional to the course 
examinations. 

In all subjects of the General and Honours Courses the ratio of 
term-work marks to examination marks is determined by the teaching 
staff in each subject. To pass, a student must obtain 50 per cent. on 
the whole of a subject, with 50 per cent. in term work and 50 per cent. 
in examinations. 

Term work in a course will not be credited to a student beyond 
the year in which the course is taken. 


Supplementals 


A supplemental examination is one set on work in which a 
student has been conditioned (40 to 49 per cent). This examination 
will be held in August for those who have been conditioned in any 
course. (See first paragraph under Failures, below). 

Students conditioned at the final examinations should attempt to 
remove their conditions at the supplemental examinations of the next 
August. If a condition is not removed the whole course must be 
repeated. 

Supplemental examinations will not be allowed any student in 
more than two full courses. 

Students whose grade is F (less than 40 per cent.) in any course 
may not write a supplemental. They must repeat the course. 

No supplemental examination will be allowed in Honours sub- 
jects except those offered as options by General Course students to 
complete the requirements of their courses. 


Special Examinations 
A special examination is any examination other than the regular 
examination in the course involved, May or August. No special ex- 
amination may be assigned except on the recommendation of the head 
of the department concerned, after consultation with the instructor 
involved. (Often students should be advised to adopt the alternative 


of repeating the lectures and taking the next regular examination 
without fee.) 


A student who fails to appear for a paper at the time set in the 
examination timetable will not be allowed to write on the examina- 
tion paper thus missed, but will be required to write a special 
examination at a time determined by the Registrar after consultation 
with the department involved. 


Failures 
A student who fails to obtain 50 per cent. in the regular or 
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supplemental examinations in a course will not be eligible for re- 
examination without a further year’s attendance at the lectures in the 
course in which he has failed. The student must repeat that course, 
if it is prescribed, the year after failure no matter what subject or 
subjects must be postponed. 

A course may be repeated once only. 

Subjects which depend directly upon the work of a preceding 
year may not be taken by a student who has failed in the work of the 
preceding year. 

A full-time student in any year who fails more than two full 
subjects (or the equivalent in half subjects) or whose general average 
is less than 40 per cent., at the Spring examinations, shall be deemed 
to have failed his year and shall lose credit for all the subjects of 
that year in which he has obtained less than 66 per cent. If he has 
already failed a year, either at this or some other university, or is 
on probation, he shall withdraw; otherwise he shall be permitted to 
return but shall be required to obtain a passing grade in each indi- 
vidual subject of his approved registration at the following Spring 
examinations. A student who fails to meet this requirement shall 
withdraw. A student in Third Year shall, in addition, be required to 
obtain 60 per cent. or better in at least three subjects by the con- 
clusion of the August examinations; if he fails to do so, he shall fail 
his year and lose credit for all subjects of that year in which he has 
obtained less than 66%. He must repeat his year, and if he fails to 
complete this requirement must withdraw. 

A student who is required to repeat his year’s work may petition 
his Dean to be allowed to substitute a subject at the same year-level 
and available without a clash of timetable, for a subject in which he 
has obtained sixty-six per cent. or better. 

A candidate in an Honours Course who, at the examination for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, fails to obtain the requisite average 
for honours (60), provided he has obtained 50 per cent. in each course 
of his final year, may, on the recommendation of the Committee on 
Academic Standing, be awarded a degree in the General Course. The 
eect may write a subsequent examination for the Honours 

egree. 

Any student of the third or fourth year who shows an unsatis- 
factory knowledge of spoken or written English must do additional 
assignments until his work satisfies his instructors. 


Appeals 


The Senate has made regulations governing appeals by students. 
A copy of these regulations may be seen in the Registrar’s office. 


General Regulations 
When a student begins a foreign language in the University, no 
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credit towards a degree will be given for the first year of that 
language unless that year is followed by a second year in the same 
language. No student may begin two foreign languages in the same 

ear. 
z Permission to take extra courses must be obtained from the Com- 
mittee on Academic Standing. For extra courses taken by permission 
of the Committee, an extra tuition and laboratory fee will be charged 
at the usual rate. 

A student may take courses for credit in Summer Schools con- 
ducted by this or other institutions, subject to approval by the Dean. 
Such courses, if approved, may be counted towards degrees. No 
student, however, who enters the University with Junior Matricula- 
tion standing alone, will be permitted to obtain any Bachelor’s degree 
in less than four complete academic years. 

Every student entering the University in First or Second Year is 
required to complete satisfactorily a course in Library Science (see 
Pp. 103) 

A student who wishes to participate in more than one extra- 
curricular activity (on or off campus), or who wishes to undertake 
employment during an academic session, must obtain permission from 
the Dean of Arts and Science before engaging in such activity. No 
student who is employed full-time will be permitted to attempt more 
than three full year-courses in the winter session (day or evening), 
nor more than one full year-course in the summer session. 

Every assistance will be rendered the student who seeks advice 
in forage 3 his program and in the fulfilment of requirements for a 
degree. Nevertheless, however, the responsibility for familiarizing 
himself with the requirements for degrees and with the academic 
regulations falls primarily upon the student himself. 


Academic Requirements for the Public School Inspector’s Certificate 


The Department of Education will accept from a graduate of 
Assumption University of Windsor for the purposes of the Public 
School Inspector’s Certificate any honour degree in arts or science 
required for admission to the course of study leading to a High School 
Assistant’s Certificate, Type A; and a pass degree in arts or science 
where the candidate 

(i) obtains the degree with a standard of 66% on his final 
examinations; and 

(ii) successfully completes any three of the first, second, third, 

and fourth year courses of study in English. 

The candidate is required, further, to have extended his course 
over at least four years from Junior matriculation and to have 
attended university classes for at least two academic years, or for at 
least one academic year and two sessions of the summer school, or 
the equivalent thereof. 

For the professional requirements candidates should consult the 
Department of Education, Toronto 5, Ontario. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


I. GENERAL COURSE 


This program may be adapted to suit the needs of students 
planning to enter Law, Teaching, Social Work, Personnel Work, 
Theology, or any profession requiring a good, general background in 
the Liberal Arts. 


Admission requirements: 
To First Year: Junior matriculation (see p. 47, 1). 


To Second Year: Grade XIII English; Mathematics (any two 
papers) or Music or a language; two of: Biology, Physics 
and Chemistry, History or Geography or Music, one or two 
additional languages. (No option may count more than 


once. ) 


FIRST YEAR 

English 10, 19, Library Science 

Language 1 or 10 

Mathematics 14, or Music 10, or another language 1 or 10 

Biology 11 or Geology 11 or Geography 20 or another laboratory 
science (with permission of the Dean) 

Philosophy 20* 


SECOND YEAR 

English 20 

Language 10 or 20 

Philosophy 20* or 29* 

TWO OF: Economics 20*, Psychology 20*, History 20 (*History 
majors) or 21, one option outside major. 

Theology 20 or Philosophy 32 or one option from above. 


THIRD YEAR 

Theology 30 or Philosophy 32 or option 

Political Science 32 

TWO OF: Economics 20*, History 36, Psychology 20*, Philosophy 
29*, one option outside the major. 

Economics Major: Economics 233, 300. 

English Major: English 32, one other English. 

French Major: French 20 or 30, 32. 

History Major: History 36, one other History. 

Philosophy Major: Philosophy 32 or option, 37. 

Psychology Major: Psychology 38, 39. 
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FOURTH YEAR 


Theology 40 or option. 
Options (2 full courses outside the major field). 


omics Major: Economics 400; one of 257, 301, 346, 353, 400, 
402, 405. 


English Major:, English 49, one other English. 

French Major: French 30, 40, 271. 

History Major: History 257, one other History. 
Philosophy Major: Philosophy 41, one other Philosophy. 
Psychology Major: two Psychology options, Seminar. 


Notes: 


(a) 


(b) 


Economics 20, Psychology 20 and at least ONE of History 20, 
21, 36, 257, are required for graduation. 


A student entering from Grade XIII may substitute a Grade XII 
subject for Philosophy 20 in First Year, but will be required to 
take Philosophy 20 in Second Year and Philosophy 29 (in place 
of an option) in Third Year. 


(c) A major may be taken, with the consent of the department con- 


(d) 


cerned, in any subject listed in Group A below. A combined 
major in two related subjects may be taken, with the consent of 
the departments concerned, provided that at least one of the 
subjects is chosen from Group A. The other may be chosen from 
So td B. At present subjects are classified tentatively as 
ollows: 


Group A—Economics, English, French, History, Philoso- 
phy, Psychology. 
Group oe German, Latin, Political Science, 
Russian, Sociology, Spanish. 
Combined majors will be arranged to suit individual needs by 
the Dean in consultation with the heads of the departments 


concerned. 


Options in Second, Third and Fourth Year may be drawn from 

natural sciences or mathematics, with permission of the 
Dean of Arts and Science, and options in Third and Fourth 
Year shall be chosen in consultation with the head of the de- 
partment in which the student is majoring. (An extra charge 
may be made for options involving laboratory work). 
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Il. GENERAL COURSE WITH HOME ECONOMICS OPTIONS 


Admission requirements: 


To First Year: Junior matriculation (see p. 47, 1). 

To Second Year: Grade XIII English; French or German or 
Spanish; Mathematics (any two) or an addi- 
tional language; Botany, Chemistry and Zool- 
ogy. (Students who enter Second Year from 
Grade XIII will substitute Philosophy 20 for 
Philosophy 29 in Second Year and Philosophy 
29 for an option in Third Year). 


First Year 


English 10 Philosophy 20 
French or German or Spanish 10 Biology 11, Zoology 11N 
Mathematics 10, 12,18 (any two) Chemistry 14 

or Mathematics 14 or an 

additional Language 10 


Second Year 


English 19, 20 Botany 36a 

Home Economies 23, 25, 26 Chemistry 20, 32b 

Philosophy 29 Theology 20 or Philosophy 32 
Third Year 

English 32 or 36 or 38 Chemistry 33 

Economics 20 Home Economics 30, 31, 32, 33, 34 

Psychology 20 
Fourth Year 

Chemistry 46 Home Economics 40, 41, 42, 45, 


’ ’ 


HONOURS COURSES 


Honours courses are characterized by strict prescriptions of 
studies and high standards of performance, more especially within 
those departments in which the major and minor subjects have been 
selected. These courses are one year longer than the General Courses. 


Il. HONOURS ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Admission requirements: Completion of Second Year General 
Arts with at least 60% in Economics 20 and an average of 60% in 
all the subjects of Second Year. : 


Second Year Honours 


Business 250 (Accounting) Philosophy 29 (unless previously 
Economics 229, 233, 257 taken) 
One of: English 32, 36, 38 Sociology 230 


Third Year Honours 


For admission to the Third Year, an average of 66% is required 
in the Economics of the Second Year, and an average of 60% in all 
other subjects. 

Economics 300, 301, 346 Political Science 332 
History 30 Two options 


Fourth Year Honours 


For admission to the Fourth Year an average of 66% is required 
in the Economics of the Third Year, and an average of 60% in all 
other subjects. 

Economics 400, 405, and Political Science 452 

one of 353, 401, 402, 410 Philosophy 32 or option 

History 31 or 44 or 257 
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IV. HONOURS ENGLISH AND PHILOSOPHY 


Admission requirements: Completion of Second Year General 
Arts (including History) with 60% in English 20 and 60% in French 
20 or German 20 or Latin 20. 


COURSE A 
Second Year Honours 


English 250, 254 Philosophy 231, 332 

Three optional courses (including Psychology 20 and Philosophy 29 
if not chosen previously) from Classics, Economics, German, 
History, Political Science, Romance Languages, Sociology and 
Theology as approved by the Heads of the two major Depart- 
ments. 


Third Year Honours 


For admission to the Third Year an average of 66% is required 
in the English and Philosophy of the Second Year, and an average of 
60% in all other subjects. 

English 350, 356 Two optional courses to be se- 
Philosophy 337, 341 lected as in the Second Year. 


Fourth Year Honours 


For admission to the Fourth Year an average of 66% is required 
in the English and Philosophy of the Third Year, and an average of 
60% in all other subjects. 

English 450, 459, 460 Philosophy 335, 350, 458 


#COURSE B (Language Option) 
Second Year Honours 


English 250, 254, and 236 or 358 Philosophy 29 (required unless 

Philosophy 231, 332 previously taken) or an op- 

French 270, 271 tion approved by the Heads of 
the Departments of English 
and Philosophy 


Third Year Honours 


For admission to the Third Year an average of 66% is required 
in the English and Philosophy of the Second Year, and an average of 
60% in all other courses. 

English 350, 356, 357, 363 Philosophy 341, 337 
French 380 
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Fourth Year Honours 


For admission to the Fourth Year an average of 66% is required 
in the English and Philosophy of the Third Year, and an average of 
60% in all other subjects. 

Three of: English 441, 450, 459, Philosophy 335, 458 

460, 463 French 381 


Vv. #HONOURS HISTORY 


Admission requirements: Completion of Second Year General 
Arts with 60% in History and an average of 60% in English 20 and 
the other language(s) chosen. 


Second Year Honours 


Business 20* Geography 20* 
+Economics 20 One of: French 30, German 30, 
History 20, 236 Latin 30, Spanish 30 


Third Year Honours 


For admission to the Third Year an average of 66% is required 
in oo History of the Second Year, and an average of 60% in all other 
subjects. 

Economics 229, 233* History 35, 331, 333a, 354b, 356a 
Geography 335* 


Fourth Year Honours 


For admission to the Fourth Year an average of 66% is required 
in oe History of the Third Year, and an average of 60% in all other 
subjects. 

Economics 400a History 444, 452, 455 
Geography 445* Political Science 332, 452a 


# Satisfactory completion of Honours English and Philosophy 
(Course B) or Honours History fulfills the academic requirements 
for admission to the courses at the Ontario College of Education 
leading to the High School Assistant’s Certificate, Type A, in 
English or History, respectively. Students in Honours History 
who do not intend to seek Type A certificates may be permitted 
to substitute other subjects for those marked (*) after consulta- 
tion with the head of the History Department. 


(7) If this subject has been completed previously, an option from 
Second Year General Arts must be substituted. 
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VI. HONOURS PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Admission requirements: Satisfactory completion of the Second 
Year of the General Arts program, with an average of 60%, provided 
that Psychology 20 has been taken. 

Second Year Honours 


Philosophy 231 (half course) Psychology 239 


and 333 (half course) Two of: Philosophy 29#, 
Philosophy 332* Economics 20+, 
Psychology 238 History #, option. 


*If previously taken, an option may be substituted with the 
permission of the Department. 


+ Required for graduation. 


Third Year Honours 


For admission to Third Year, an average of 66% is required in 
Philosophy and Psychology, and an average of 60% in all other 
subjects. 


Philosophy 341 Psychology 345 and attendance 
Philosophy 337 at Psychology Seminar 
Psychology 340 Political Science 32 


Theology 30 or option 


Fourth Year Honours 


Philosophy 335 Psychology (one other full course, 
Philosophy 458 or two half-courses) 
Psychology 432 Theology 40 or option 

Option 


Plans are being made for the introduction of courses in Honours 
ape tn Philosophy and Honours Science and Philosophy in the 
oO ; 


BACHELOR OF COMMERCE 


The purpose of the Bachelor of Commerce Courses is to produce 
educated men and women with a grounding in business ideas and 
techniques which will help equip them for positions of responsibility 
in industry and commerce. The courses are designed to provide the 
broad outlook needed in modern business. 


Students in these courses are not trained specifically as tech- 
nicians, but are taught general procedure and methods of attack on 
problems. They are accustomed to independent study, and are en- 
couraged to grapple with business problems on their own. The courses 
are designed moreover to give students some awareness of the position 
and significance of business in the world today. 


Students who, after achieving the B. Comm. degree, intend to 
proceed to professional accounting degrees, should consult the head 
of the Business Administration Department before entering the final 
year of the Commerce Course. Any other students who are interested 
in professional accounting careers are referred to the special circular 
covering the various accounting degree-granting bodies. These stu- 
dents also may wish to consult the head of the Business Department. 


I. BACHELOR OF COMMERCE COURSE. 


Admission requirements: Satisfactory completion of first year 
general arts, provided Math 14 has been taken; OR Grade XII 
(Ontario) English, additional language, Algebra and one other Mathe- 
matics, Science (two of: Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Zoology) or 
History and Geography. 

SECOND YEAR 


English 20 Bus. Ad. 20 (Business Organiza- 
English 19, Mathematics 23b tion and Management) 
Philosophy 20 or Philosophy 29 Economics 20 (Principles of 
Language 10 or 20 Economics 

Completion of the second year permits admittance to the third 
year of the general Bachelor of Commerce course or the second year 
. the we of Commerce in Honours Business Administration 
see p. , 

THIRD YEAR 

Philosophy 29+ or option Bus. Ad. 356 (Commercial Law) 

(outside field of Bus. Ad. Economics 233 (Money and 


or Economics) Banking) 
Bus. Ad. 250 (Essentials of Economics 300* (Pricing Theory 


Accounting) and Policy) or 301 (Interna- 
Bus. Ad. 351 (Principles of tional Trade & Finance) 
Marketing) 
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FOURTH YEAR 


Theology 30 or Philosophy 32 

Bus. Ad. 346 (Industrial Relations) 

Bus. Ad. 35 3(Corporate Financial Policies) 
Bus. Ad. 455 (Statistical Methods in Business) 
Two full courses chosen from the following: 


Accounting Option 

Bus. Ad. 350 (Advanced Accounting) 

Bus. Ad. 450a (Cost Accounting), 460b (Auditing) 

Finance Option 

Bus. Ad. 350 (see Accounting option) 

Bus. Ad. 453a (Investment Fundamentals) 

Bus. Ad. 457b (Business Conditions) or 453b (Investment 
Management) 

Industrial Relations Option 


Bus. Ad. 454 (Industrial Management; Administrative Practices) 
Bus. Ad. 456a (Personnel Administration) 
Any other second semester course in Business Administration 


Marketing Option 


Bus. Ad. 451 (Sales Management; Advertising) 
Bus. Ad. 452 (Retailing; Market Research) 


General Business and Economics Option 
Bus. Ad. 454 (see Industrial Relations option) 
Economies 301 (International Trade & Finance) or 401 (Public 


Finance; Canadian Economics Problems) 
+ Required unless previously taken. 


oA — of students intending to pursue Accounting & Finance 
tion. 


N.B.—1. A student who graduates with the Accounting Option and 
who registers with the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
of Ontario as a student in accounts will be exempted two 
years of service and be permitted to commence study in 
the third year of the Institute’s course of instruction. 


2. It is recommended that those students planning on the 
Industrial Relations option take Psychology 20 as their 
option outside the fields of Economics and Business Ad- 
ministration in their third year. 
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Il. HONOURS BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 


Admission requirements: Completion of Second Year of the 
Bachelor of Commerce course or Second Year General Arts provided 
Economics 20 and Business 20 have been completed. 


Second Year Honours 
Business Administration 250 English 31 


Economics 233" +Philosophy 29 
Economics 257 *Philosophy 32 or 
Theology 30 


+ If either of these has been taken previously, a subject from Third 
Year Honours may be substituted. 


Third Year Honours 
Admission to this year is granted by the Head of the Department 
of Business Administration, usually requiring a standing of 60% in 
Business Administration 20 and 250, Economics 20 and 233, and an 
average of 60% in other subjects. 
Business Administration 346, 350, 351, 353, 356 
Economics 300 


Fourth Year Honours 


Admission to this year requires 66% in one Business Adminis- 
— subject, and an average of 60% in the other subjects of Third 
ear. 

Business Administration 355, 454 

Economics 301 or 401 

TWO full courses from: 
Business Administration *450a, 451la, 451b, 452a, 
452b, 453, *460b 

ONE full course from the Humanities or Social Sciences, as 
approved by the Head of the Department of Business 
Administration 


* A student intending to pursue an accounting career on graduation 
must take Business Administration 450a and 460b. 
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DIPLOMA IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


First Year 


Business Administration 20 
Economics 20 


Second Year 


Business Administration 250 
Business Administration 454 


Third Year 
Any two full-year senior Business Administration subjects not 
already taken. 


This program is offered in the evening division only. The mini- 
mum time for completion is three years; it may be spread over a 
longer period if the student wishes. These courses may be applied 
towards a Bachelor of Commerce degree. 


This program is designed primarily for business men with ex- 
perience. Each application will be considered on its merits by the 
Admissions Committee. Persons lacking business exeprience will be 
required to bring their formal education to a level satisfactory to the 
same Committee. Extension courses are available for this purpose. 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


I. GENERAL COURSE 


This program may be adapted to suit the needs of students 
planning to enter Teaching, Industrial Research, Dentistry, Medicine, 
or any profession requiring a background in Liberal Arts with em- 
phasis upon the natural sciences and mathematics. 


Admission requirements: 


To First Year: Junior matriculation (see p. 47, 1). 

To Second Year: Grade XIII English, Algebra, Geometry, Trig- 
onometry, Physics, Chemistry, and one of: French, 
Latin, History (with overall average of 60%; for majoring 
in Chemistry, Mathematics or Physics a 60% average in 
Math and Science is also required). 


FIRST YEAR 

English 10, Library Science Biological Sciences option: 
French 10 or German 10 Math 14, Zoology 20 

(or French 1 or German 1) Physical Sciences option: 
Philosophy 20* Math 10, 12, 18 
Chemistry 14, Physics 14 

SECOND YEAR 

English 19, 20 Biological Sciences option: 
Philosophy 20* or 29* (or Botany 20, Zoology 31 

French 10 or German 10) Physical Sciences option: 
Theology 20 or a History Math 24, Physics 24, 25 
Chemistry 20 

THIRD YEAR 
Theology 30 or Philosophy 32 Chemistry 32, 33, one 
Philosophy 29*, Psychology 20, natural science option 
_ _ or option Mathematics Major: 

Biology Major, Pre-Medical, Mathematics 28, 34, 

Pre-Dental: Chemistry 33, One of 38, 42, 31 

Physics 24, Zoology 32, Physics Major: 

38, 40 Mathematics 34, 
Chemistry Major: Physics 31, 32 
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FOURTH YEAR 


logy 40 or humanities Pre-Medical, Pre-Dental: 
sass Botany 36, Chemistry 32, 
One humanities option Zoology 33 
Industrial Biology, Microbiology Chemistry Major: 
Major: Botany 36, 46b, Chemistry 44, two other 
Chemistry 46, Zoology 47a Chemistry options 
Entomology Major: Mathematics Major: 
Chemistry 46, Zoology 33 Mathematics 44, one Math 
or 35 or 36, 46, 47a option (preferably 41), 
Morphology Major: Natural Science option 
Botany 46b, Zoology 33, Physics Major: : 
35 or 36, 47a Physics 44, 46; Mathematics 


or Natural Science option 
Notes: 


(a) A student entering from Grade XIII may substitute a Grade XII 
subject for Philosophy 20 in First Year, but will be required to 
Philosophy 20 in Second Year and Philosophy 29 in Third 

ear. 


(b) The consent of the department concerned is required for choosing 
a particular major. 


(c) In choosing subjects students shall bear in mind the prescriptions 
of the catalogue regarding major and minor requirements and 
prerequisites. They will have the assistance of members of the 
staff in planning their programs for each year. Students intend- 
ing to seek admission to graduate and professional schools should 
choose their options in accordance with the requirements for 
admission of these institutions. 


(d) Options in Third and Fourth Years shall be chosen in consulta- 
tion with the head of the department in which the student is 
majoring. 


(e) Students who enter Third or Fourth Year without conditions may 
be permitted by the Dean of Arts and Science to elect one addi- 
tional option in the humanities each year. 


(f) Pre-optometry—Students seeking to qualify for admission to 
Optometry are advised to complete First and Second Year 
Science with Physical Sciences option, substituting Zoology 20 
ah Psychology 20 for Chemistry 20 and Theology 20 or a 

tory. 
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fl. GENERAL COURSE FOR LABORATORY ASSISTANTS. 


Admission requirements: 
To First Year: Junior matriculation (see p. 47, 1). 
To Second Year: Grade XIII English, Mathematics (any two), 
Botany, Chemistry, Zoology and ONE of an 
additional Language, History, Music. 


Students entering Second Year from Grade XIII may omit 
Botany 20 but must add Zoology 20 to their programs and postpone 
one non-Science subject to Third Year. 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
English 10 English 19, 20 
Mathematics 14a, 14b Theology 20 or Philosophy 20 
*Philosophy 20 or a Language 10 Botany 36 
Botany 20 Chemistry 25, 26 
Chemistry 14 Zoology 23 
Zoology 20 

THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
Theology 30 or a History Theology 40 or option 
Philosophy 29 One option (Humanities) 
Psychology 20 or option Major and minor requirements 

(Humanities) 


Major and minor requirements 
(*) Both are required for graduation. 


Students who wish to enter professional schools of medical tech- 
nology approved by the American Society of Clinical Pathologists 
may obtain the academic prerequisites by completing at least the 
first two years of this course. After a year of professional training 
they may qualify for the Certificate in Medical Technology issued by 
the aforementioned Society. The University assists students in 
obtaining admittance to approved schools in the vicinity. 
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Ill. HONOURS BIOLOGY. 


Admission requirements: 


(i) Completion of the first two years of the general science course 
with Biology options and at least a B average; OR 


(ii) Grade XIII English, French or German, Algebra, Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Chemistry, Physics, PLUS English 19, English 20, 
Library Science, French 20 or German 20, Philosophy 20, 
Chemistry 20, Botany 20, and Zoology 20, with an average of 
66% overall. 


Second Year Honours 


Philosophy 29a (Philosophy of Science) 
Philosophy 32 or Theology 20 

Chemistry 32b (Quantitative Analysis) 
Chemistry 33 (Organic Chemistry) 

Physics 24 

Botany 243 (Taxonomy) 

Zoology 231 (Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy) 
Geology 21 


Third Year Honours 


Theology 30 or an option in Humanities or Social Science 
Mathematics 24 (Calculus) 

Philosophy 29b (Social Philosophy) 

Chemistry 46 (Biochemistry) 

Zoology 333 (Histology) OR Botany 333 (Green Cryptogams) 
Zoology 335 (Invertebrate) OR Botany 336 (Elementary Bacteriology) 
Zoology 337 (Ecology) 

Zoology 339a (Biostatistics) 


Fourth Year Honours 


Zoology 436 (Entomology) OR Botany 440b (Plant Physiology) and 
446a (Mycology) 

Zoology 438 (Principles of Genetics) 

Zoology 432a (Embryology) 

Zoology 440 (Animal Physiology) 

Zoology 441a (History of Biology) 

Zoology 442b (Evolution) 

Zoology 443 (Biotechniques) 

Zoology 447b (Parasitology) 


Attendance at Seminars required. 
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IV. HONOURS CHEMISTRY. 


Admission requirements: Completion of the Second Year of the 
Bachelor of Science Course, Physical Sciences option, with at least 
66% in Chemistry, at least 60% in Physics and Mathematics and an 
average of 60% in all the subjects of the second year. 


Second Year Honours 
Chemistry 232 (Quantitative) *Philosophy 29 


Chemistry 233 (Organic) *Philosophy 32 or Theology 30 
Chemistry 235 (Inorganic) One of: Mathematics 28 or 34, or 
One option in Physics Zoology 20 


* If previously taken, an option is permitted. 


Third Year Honours 


For admission to the Third Year, an average of 66% is required 
in the Chemistry of the Second Year, and an average of 60% in all 
other subjects. 


Chemistry 332 (Instrumental 


Analysis) One option in Physics 
Chemistry 333 (Advanced German 1 or 10 

Organic) Theology 40 or option 
Chemistry 344 (Physical) Mathematics 31 


Fourth Year Honours 


For admission to the Fourth Year, an average of 66% is required 
in the Chemistry of the Third Year, and an average of 60% in all 
other subjects. 


Chemistry 444 (Advanced Chemistry 449 (Research) 
Physical) One of: Chemistry 46 (Biochemis- 
Chemistry 445 (Colloidal) try) or one option in Physics 
Chemistry 447 (Electro- German 10 or option 
chemistry) Tutorial 
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V. HONOURS MATHEMATICS. 


Admission requirements: Completion of the Second Year of the 
Bachelor of Science course, Physical Sciences option (Math 24, 
Chemistry 20, Physics 24), with at least 66% in Mathematics 24, at 
least 66% in Physics 24, and an average of 60% in all the subjects of 
the Second Year. 


Second Year Honours 


Philosophy 29+ 

German 1+ or option from humanities or social science 
Physics 

Mathematics 227 (Algebra) 

Mathematics 229 (Analytic Geometry) 

Mathematics 231 (Statistics) 

Mathematics 254 (Intermediate and Advanced Calculus) 


Third Year Honours 


Theology 30 or Philosophy 32+ or option (humanities or social 
sciences) 

German 10+ or option (humanities or social sciences) 

Physics 

Mathematics 337a (Introduction to Modern Algebra) 

Mathematics 337b (Synthetic and Analytic Projective Geometry) 

Mathematics 341 (Vector Algebra; Theoretical Mechanics) 

Mathematics 354 (Differential Equations) 


Fourth Year Honours 


Two options in the humanities field 

Mathematics 447 (Modern Algebra) 

Mathematics 448 (Theory of Functions) 

Mathematics 449 (Tensor Analysis and Relativity) 
Mathematics 451 (Advanced Dynamics and Quantum Theory) 


+ Required unless previously taken. 
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VI. ENGINEERING. 


Admission requirements: 
To the Pre-engineering Year: Junior matriculation (see p. 47,1). 
To First Year: Grade XIII English, Mathematics (Algebra, 
Geometry, Trigonometry), Physics, Chemistry 
and *One of: French, a foreign language, 
History, Biology. (An average of 60% in the 
Mathematics papers and overall average of 
60% in all the papers presented is required.) 


The Pre-Engineering Year 
(1) English 10, 19, Library Science 
(2) Mathematics 10, 12, 18 
(3) Chemistry 14, Physics 14 
(4) Language 10 
(5) Language 10 
(6) Philosophy 20 


FIRST YEAR ENGINEERING 


(1) English 31 

(2) Philosophy 20* or 32 or Theology 20 
(3) Chemistry 20 

(4) Physics 24, 25 

(5) Physics 28 

(6) Mathematics 24 

(7) Mathematics 28 

(8) Engineering D-10a*, D-10b* 

(9) Engineering S-22 (+) 


NOTES: * Required unless previously taken. 
#Spring session of two weeks. 


Orientation lectures for all Engineering students will be 
given in First year. 
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Second Year Engineering will be introduced in 1958-59, Third 
Year in 1959-60, and Fourth Year in 1960-61. The first Engineering 
—- will appear in June 1961. Other details will be Sobliaiea 
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Vil. PRE-PHARMACY. 


Admission requirements: 

Completion of Grade XIII English; two of Algebra, Geometry, 
Trigonometry; Physics and Chemistry; an additional language; one 
of Botany, Geography, History, another Math paper, Music, Zoology; 
OR equivalent First Year Science subjects. (60% overall average and 
60% average in Mathematics, Chemistry and Physics.) 


The Pre-pharmacy Year 


Botany 20 French 20 or Philosophy a or 
Chemistry 20 German 20 or Latin 20 or 
English 20 Political Science 32 or 
Physics 24, 25 Sociology 30 

Zoology 20 


(For admission to Second Year Pharmacy at University of 
Toronto, a r sent average, and 60% average in Science subjects, 
is req 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN NURSING 


I. REGULAR PROGRAM. 


Admission requirements: 


To First Year: Junior matriculation (see p. 47), 
To Second Year: Grade XIII English, Chemistry, Botany, Zool- 
ogy, another language and one other subject. 


First Year 

English 10, 19 Biology 11 
French or German or Spanish 10 Chemistry 14 
Philosophy 20 Theology 20 or option 

*Second Year 
English 20 Botany 36a, 36c 
Psychology 20 Chemistry 25, 26a 
Sociology 30N Philosophy 29b 


(*) Students entering Second Year from Grade XIII add English 19, 
Philosophy 20a and Theology 20b or option. 


After completing the above two years, students must enter a 
hospital school of nursing, approved by the Dean of Nursing Educa- 
tion, for professional training. After completing this, students re- 
enter the University for an additional year of specialized preparation 
in the field of Nursing Education or Public Health Nursing, as follows: 


Final Year (Nursing Education option) 
Psychology 45 Nursing Education 2a, 2b 


Nursing Administration I, I Community Health Nursing 
Nursing Education la, 1b, 1c 


Successful completion of one month’s field practice is required. 


Public Health Nursing may be taken as the professional option 
in the final year of the degree course. Details are available on 
application to the Dean of Nursing Education. 
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Il. DEGREE COURSE FOR GRADUATE NURSES. 


Admission requirements: 
(a) Grade XII complete (see p. 47) plus Grade XII English, 
Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, another language, and one 
other subject (or equivalent). 


(b) Nurse’s registration. 
(c) Membership in a Provincial Association of Nurses. 


Students admitted to this two-year program leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Nursing take the Second Year and 
the Final Year of the Regular Program outlined above (p. 74). 


Applicants who hold certificates or diplomas of specialized 
professional study at another University are required to complete at 
least one semester of full-time study through the Department of 
Nursing Education of Assumption University of Windsor in addition 
to Arts and Science subjects of the degree course. 

DIPLOMA COURSES FOR GRADUATE NURSES 
Admission requirements: 


(a) Grade XII complete (see p. 47). Preference will be given 
to applicants with Grade XIII standing. 


(b) Nurse’s registration. 
(c) Membership in a Provincial Association of Nurses. 


Nursing Education 


This course extends over one full academic year and consists of 
the following subjects: 


Psychology 20 Nursing Administration I, I 
Philosophy 20a Nursing Education la, 1b, le 
Sociology 30N Nursing Education 2a, 2b 
English 19 Community Health Nursing 


Observation periods and one month field practice are component 
parts of this course. The student who successfully completes this 
course receives a Diploma in Nursing Education. 


Public Health Nursing: Details are available on application to 
the Dean of Nursing Education. 
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MASTER OF ARTS 


The Committee on Graduate Studies: 


Professor Crowley, Chairman; Professors DeMarco, Garvey, 
McCann, Mulvihill, Phillips; Associate Professors Manley, Miller, 
Thibault; Assistant Professor Pappert; Drs. Barath and Morrison; 
the Registrar. 


Admission Requirements: A candidate for the Master’s Degree 
must be a graduate of a recognized college or university. Graduates 
of this or other recognized colleges or universities may be accepted 
as candidates for the degree after they have presented to the i 
man of the Committee on Graduate Studies official evidence of 
graduation and have satisfied the Head of the Department concerned 
as to their qualifications. 


Period of Study: The duration of the course will be adjusted 
individually for each candidate. A minimum of one year in residence 
will be required of graduates from Honours Courses in Arts and 
Science. If more than six hours a week are spent in teaching or other 
departmental duties, at least two years in residence will be required. 
An additional year will be required of candidates with a general 
course degree. 


Course of study and Committee: The course of study shall be 
arranged in one of the following ways— 
(i) At least two and not more than three graduate courses, one 
of which may be in a cognate field, plus a thesis; or 
(ii) Three graduate courses, one of which must be a seminar 
course including a major paper upon which there shall be 
an oral examination. 


The choice of subjects must be approved by the Head of the 
Department in which the student is majoring and by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Graduate Studies. Each graduate student shall, 
moreover, complete satisfactorily a course in methodology. 


Within one month after a candidate’s registration, the Head of 
his Department shall appoint his committee, to consist of his chief 
adviser, as chairman, and two others (one of whom shall belong to 
a department other than the one in which the student is majoring). 
The Head of the Department will then report to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Graduate Studies the composition of each candidate’s 
committee. 


Copies of the candidate’s prospectus (outlining the subject of the 
proposed research) shall be submitted to the Head of his Department 
and to the Chairman of the Committee on Graduate Studies at least 
six months before he proposes to take his final examination. 
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If a candidate does not maintain a satisfactory standing in all 
his work, his committee may at any time recommend that he discon- 
tinue his course. 


Language Requirements: It is essential that the candidate for 
the Master’s Degree have a reading knowledge of at least one 
language other than English. The language shall be chosen in con- 
sultation with the Head of the Department in which the student 
is majoring. The candidate must furnish evidence of such reading 
knowledge by passing an examination conducted by the language 
department concerned at the commencement of the student’s graduate 
studies. If the nature of a candidate’s research makes it desirable, a 
department may require him to show reading knowledge of a second 
foreign language. 


Thesis: A thesis, incorporating the results of an investigation in 
the field of the major subject, is required of candidates who have 
chosen the first course of study mentioned above. 


The candidate, when requested, shall submit to his chief advisor 
from time to time portions of his thesis and a complete draft on a 
date specified by his adviser. He shall make final revisions demanded 
by his adviser or committee and place THREE typewritten copies of 
the completed thesis in the hands of his adviser or the chairman of his 
committee FOUR weeks before convocation. The members of the 
candidate’s committee should sign the thesis, when approved, on a 
page immediately following the title page. He shall submit with his 
thesis three copies of an abstract of not more than three hundred 
words and three copies of a vita. The abstract will be bound with the 
thesis immediately following the certificate of approval; the vita at 
the end of the work. An additional abstract is required for national 
bibliographical purposes. The candidate should consult the University 
Librarian regarding its form. 


The Head of the Department, in consultation with the chairman 
of the candidate’s committee, may request that a thesis be read by 
an external examiner. 


Candidates will be provided with definite instructions regarding 
approved methods of typewriting, bibliography, footnotes, etc. An 
acceptable format may be consulted in the University Library. The 
regulations of the Library as to binding, quality of paper, title page 
and margins must be fulfilled. Arrangements for binding THREE 
copies of the thesis shall be made by the candidate with the Librarian 
and the fee of $9.00 for binding made to the Library. If the candidate 
wishes to have a fourth copy bound for his own use, the Librarian 
manor the necessary arrangements on the payment of an addi- 

i) .00. 
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If approved, the thesis shall become the property of the Uni- 
versity. Two copies of the thesis, the original and the first carbon 
copy, will be filed in the University Library and one copy in the 
Department. 


The regulations contained herein concerning the thesis apply, 
mutatis mutandis, to the major paper required of those candidates 
who have chosen the second course of study mentioned above. 


Examinations: A department may require oral or written ex- 
aminations or both and may decide in the case of the individual 
candidate the type of examination required. A department may, at 
its discretion, require a comprehensive examination. 


Notice of the type of examination shall be given by the Head 
of the Department to the candidate at least two months before the 
date on which the examination is to be held. 


An oral examination shall be taken on the thesis. The examiners 
of the thesis and the oral shall be appointed by the Committee on 
Graduate Studies on the recommendation of the Head of the Depart- 
ment concerned. There will be at least three examiners, of whom at 
least one will, when practicable, be outside the department concerned. 
The Chairman of the examiners will be appointed by the Committee 
on Graduate Studies. The Supervisor or chief adviser will, in addi- 
tion, be present at the oral examination but will not question the 
candidate except with the permission of the Chairman. A candidate 
must obtain a standing of at least 66% on his thesis as well as on all 
written and oral examinations in his major subjects. 


The Master’s degree with Honours may be granted to a candidate 
on the recommendation of the committee in charge of the candidate’s 
research and with the approval of the Committee on Graduate 
Studies. It will be granted not on the basis of any specific percentage 
but only in recognition of outstanding achievement. 


Departmental Regulations: The various departments of the Uni- 
versity may enforce additional regulations which have been approved 
by the Chairman of the Committee on Graduate Studies. 


Graduation: In order to allow the necessary time for the printing 
of the diploma and the Convocation program, the candidate’s com- 
pleted work must be approved by the Committee on Graduate Studies 
and his thesis accepted by the Library two weeks before Convocation. 


Fees: Before a candidate is eligible for his degree he must have 
paid his complete tuition fee, the degree fee of $25.00 and the fee of 
$9.00 to the Library for the binding of his thesis. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 
Candidates will consult the Head of the Department as to which 


courses will be offered in any one year. 


Department of English 


Professor: Rev. C. P. J. Crowley, C.S.B., Ph.D., Head of the De- 
partment. 
Associate Professor: Mary J. Manley, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professors: Rev. E. J. Hartmann, C.S.B., M.A. 
Rev. E. C. Pappert, C.S.B., Ph.D. 
Sister Aloysius Mary, S.N.J.M., M.A. 
Lecturer: Homer F. Plante, M.A. 
500—Thesis: Topic, director, and value to be approved by the Head 
of the Department. 
501—Tutorial: Instructors to be assigned. 


560—Philosophical Principles of Literary Criticism (Crowley). 
561—Literature of the Renaissance (Non-Dramatic) (Pappert). 
566—Renaissance Drama (Pappert). 

580—The Eighteenth Century (Hartmann). 

585—The Romantic Period (Staff). 

591—The Victorian Period (Staff). 

595—American Literature (Crowley). 

097—Literature of Canada (Sister Aloysius). 

599—Recent Literature (Crowley). 


Department of History 


Professor: Rev. D. J. Mulvihill, C.S.B., Ph.D., Head of the De- 
partment, 

Associate Professor: Most Rev. C. L. Nelligan, D.D., B.A. 

Assistant Professor: Rev. F. J. Boland, C.S.B., Ph.D. 

Lecturer: Conrad M. J. F. Swan, Ph.D. 

500—Thesis: Topic, director and value to be approved by the Head 
of the Department. 

510—Historical Method, Historiography and Bibliography. 

520—History of Canada, 1867-1945. 

530—British political and social thought from 1832-1914. A seminar 
and selected reading course. 
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Department of Philosophy 


Professor: Rev. E. C. Garvey, C.S.B., Ph.D., Head of Department. 
Associate Professor: Rev. R. G. Miller, C.S.B., Ph.D. 
Assistant Professors: Rev. P. J. M. Swan, C.S.B., Ph.D. 
Patrick Francis Flood, M.A. 
500—Thesis: Topic, director and value to be approved by the Head 
of the Department. 
551—Problems in Metaphysics (Staff). 
552—Texts of St. Thomas Aquinas (Miller). 
553—Problems in Greek Thought (Flood). 
554—Problems in History of Mediaeval Philosophy (Miller). 
555—Problems in History of Modern Thought (Flood). 
556—Philosophy of Education (Garvey). 
557—Problems in Social Philosophy (Garvey). 
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DETAILS OF SUBJECTS 


N.B.—All subjects extend over the complete academic year (two 
semesters), except where otherwise indicated. For semester- 
credit equivalents, see p. 124. 


BIOLOGY 


Pre-medical and Pre-dental requirements: Botany 30, 36; Chemistry 
14, 20, 32, 33; Physics 14, 24; Zoology 20, 31, 32, 33, 38, 40. 
(Certain medical schools require, in addition, certain specific 
courses in the humanities. For details, consult the Registrar). 


Major and minor requirements: 
Industrial Biology and Microbiology: Botany 20, 36, 46b; Chem- 
ot 14, 20, 33, 46; Physics 14, 24; Zoology 20, 31, 32, 38, 40, 
47a. 
Entomology: Botany 20; Chemistry 14, 20, 33, 46; Physics 14, 
24; Zoology 20, 31, 35 or 36, 38, 46, 47a, and either 33 or 32 
and 40, 
Morphology: Botany 20, 46b; Chemistry 14, 20, 33; Physics 14, 
24; Zoology 20, 31, 32, 33, 35 or 36, 38, 40, 47a. 


I. BIOLOGY 


11. Principles of Biology: The fundamental principles of bi- 
ology with stress on the cell as a unit, the origin and preservation 
of the individual and the race, the mode of inheritance, and the ap- 
pl ications of biology to social and economic problems. This course 
= 7 gated by examples from the botanical as well as the zoological 

2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week. 


Il. BOTANY 
11N. Elementary Botany: The basic principles of Botany, in- 
cluding a brief survey of the plant kingdom. 
2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week; one semester. 


20. Introductory Botany: Properties and activities of proto- 
plasm and the anatomy and physiology of roots, stems, leaves, flow- 
ers and fruits. Type forms are studied as to their taxonomy, struc- 
ture, growth, reproduction, ecology and economic importance of the 
Thallophytes, Bryophytes and Tracheophytes. 


2 lectures and 3 laboratory hours a week. 
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36a. Elementary Bacteriology: The common economic organ- 
isms in reference to water, food supplies, public health and civic 
problems. (Prerequisite: Botany 20). 
2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week; one semester, 


36b. Clinical Bacteriology: A survey of diagnostic methods in 
bacteriology and immunology of use to the clinical bacteriologist. 
(Prerequisite: Botany 36a). 
2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week; one semester. 


36c. Clinical Bacteriology: A survey of diagnostic methods in 
bacteriology and immunology of use to the clinical bacteriologist. 
(Prerequisite: Botany 36a). 
2 lectures a week; one semester. 


46b. Mycology: A study of the characteristics, habits and life 
histories of the various groups of higher fungi having medical im- 
portance. Special emphasis is placed upon techniques and morpho- 
logical characteristics used in the identification of the various mycoses. 
(Prerequisite: Botany 36a, Chemistry 20). 
2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week; one semester. 


243. Plant Taxonomy: Collection, identification and classifica- 
tion of the flowering plants. Prerequisite: Botany 20. 
2 lectures and 3 laboratory hours a week. 


333. Green Cryptogams: Collection, gross and microscopic 
analysis and identification of representative members of the green 
non-flowering plants up to and including the Pteropsida. Prerequisite: 
Botany 20. 

2 lectures and 3 laboratory hours a week. 


440a. Plant Physiology: Study of the plant with regards to 
nutrition, metabolism, growth, absorption and translocation, per- 
meability and water relations. Prerequisites: Chemistry 33 and 
Botany 20. 
2 lectures and 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester. 


Il. ZOOLOGY 


11N. Introductory Zoology: The principles of animal biology as 
illustrated by the study of certain typical forms; for students in 
Nursing and Home Economics. 
2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week; one semester. 


.. 20. | Introductory Zoology: The principles of animal biology as 
asia by a study of the structure and physiology of representative 
orms. 
2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week. 
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21. Mammalian Zoology: The evolutionary development of 
structure and functions in the mammals. (Prerequisite: Grade XII 
Zoology (66%) or Biology 11 or Zoology 11N). 


1 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week. 


23a. Human Anatomy and Physiology: A study of the struc- 
ture of the human body and of the anatomical systems and their 
functional coordination. 
2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week; one semester. 


23b. Histology: Microscopic study of epithelium, connective 
tissues, blood, muscles and nerves. 
2 lectures and 3 laboratory hours a week; one semester. 


31. Comparative Vertebrate Zoology: Comparative function 
and structure of vertebrate organ systems. (Prerequisite: Zoology 20 
or Biology 11 (60%) ). 
3 lectures, 4 laboratory hours a week. 


32a. Embryology: Origin and development of vertebrates. (Pre- 
requisite: Zoology 31). 
2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week; one semester. 


33. Histology: Microscopic study of epithelium, connective 
tissues, blood, muscles and nerves. Also a detailed study of the organs 
and organ systems of the body. (Prerequisite: Zoology 31). 


2 lectures and 4 laboratory hours a week. 


35. Invertebrate Zoology: A survey of the principle lower 
animals, including their life cycles, comparative anatomy, physiology 
and embryology. Prerequisite: Zoology 20 or Biology 11 (60%). 

2 lectures and 3 laboratory hours a week. 


36. General Entomology: Internal anatomy and physiology; 
external anatomy and its extension into the methods of classifying 
and identifying insect families. Introduction to the paleontological 
rise of insects, ecological studies and the control of insect pests. (Pre- 
requisites: Zoology 20 or Biology 11 (60%), Botany 20). 

2 lectures and 3 laboratory hours a week. 


38. Principles of Genetics: An introduction to Mendelian in- 
heritance, chromosome and gene theory, and the genetic concept of 
species. (Prerequisite: Zoology 20 or Biology 11 and Math. 10 or 14). 


2 lectures a week (half course). 
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40. General Physiology: Topics include the following: Water 
and other electrolytes, hydrogen and hydroxylions, surface action, 
the colloidal state, diffusion, osmosis, and osmotic pressure, catalysis 
and enzymatic action, bioelectric phenomena, physiological oxidations, 
and a review of permeability studies from the time of Hamburger to 
the present. (Prerequisites: Zoology 31, Chemistry 20, Physics 14). 

2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week; one semester. 


46. Economic Entomology: The identification of the economic 
species of North American insects; a study of their life histories, and 
recommended control measures. The properties of insecticides as well 
as the equipment used in their application. Functions and divisions 
of the Canadian and American Departments of Agriculture and Public 
Health are discussed. (Prerequisites: Zoology 20, Botany 20). 

2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week; one semester. 


47a. Parasitology: A study of the various groups of animal 
parasites from the point of view of morphology, systematics and 
life history. In the laboratory, the methods of diagnosis of human 
diseases caused by parasitic protozoa and helminths will be empha- 
sized. (Prerequisite: Zoology 20). 
2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week; one semester. 


Honours Courses 


The following honours courses are identical with the general 
courses indicated, except that additional assignments will be required: 
Botany 336a (36a), 336b (36b), 446b (46b); Zoology 231 (31), 333 
(33), 335 (35), 432a (32a), 436 (36), 438 (38), 447a (47a). 


337. Ecology: Relationship of plants and animals with their 
environments. Individual plants and animals are treated, as well as 
— and populations. Prerequisites: Botany 20 and Zoology 


2 lectures a week plus field trips. 


339a. Biostatistics: Elementary probability, analysis of distribu- 
tion, the normal, Poisson and probability distributions, sampling, tests 
of significance and curve-fitting applied to biological data. Prerequi- 
sites: Mathematics 10 or 14, Zoology 20 and Botany 20. 
2 lectures a week, 1 semester. 


440. Animal Physiology: A survey of the functions of organ 
systems, Laboratory includes experiments in the physical and chemi- 
cal phenomena of nerve, muscle, blood, circulation and metabolism. 
Prerequisites: Zoology 20 and Chemistry 33. 

2 lectures and 3 laboratory hours a week. 
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441a. History of Biology: A study of the main contributions to 
Biology from the Greek period to the present time. 


3 lectures a week, one semester. 


442b. Evolution: Topics included are history of evolution, basic 
evidence for evolution, summary of phylogeny of plants and 
processes of evolution in terms of recent work, and the evaluation of 
evolution in terms of philosophy. 


3 lectures a week, one semester. 


443. Biotechniques: Topics included are photography as applied 
to Biology, advanced microtechnique in Bacteriology and Histology, 
instrumentation (principles and methods of use of some instruments 
used in biological research) and the preparation of animals for 
anatomical and morphological studies. 


2 lectures and 3 laboratory periods a week. 


Undergraduate Problems Courses in Biology: 


The following problems courses will involve the preparation of 
weekly reading assignments, the collection and preservation of speci- 
mens, cultures, slide preparations, etc., and the successful completion 
of written and oral examinations at the discretion of the Department. 


Biology 407. Ecology. 

Botany 401. Advanced Bacteriology. 
Botany 402. Advanced Bacteriology. 
Zoology 401. Mammalian Physiology. 
Zoology 402. Insect Physiology. 
Zoology 403. Insect Histology. 
Zoology 404, Medical Entomology. 
Zoology 405. Vertebrate Taxonomy. 
Zoology 406. Cytogenetics. 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
For Bachelor of Commerce Courses see p. 61. 


20. A survey course in Business Organization and Manage- 
ment. A study of business organization, promotion of business 
enterprises, business finance, industrial management, marketing, ad- 
ministrative controls and investment policies, with the aid of cases, 


3 hours a week. 


Honours Courses 


250. Accounting: Bookkeeping and financial statement proce- 
dure, including the development of modern accounting records, 
special journals, work sheets and working papers and an introduction 
to partnership and corporation accounting. 

3 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week. 


346. Industrial Relations: The development and present struc- 
ture of the labour movement in North America; legislation affecting 
the status and activities of organized labour; methods of dealing with 
labour disputes; policies and practices in collective bargaining through 
use of the case-study method. 

3 hours a week. 


350. Advanced Accounting: An advanced course in general 
accounting. Topics covered include inventories, investments, plant 
assets and depreciation, wasting assets and depletion, and intangibles. 
The second semester is devoted to a study of the accounting for 
capital stock, dividends, surplus, reserves, funds, and bonds. Atten- 
tion is devoted to the structure and use of corporate statements and 
reports, including consolidated statements. 

3 hours a week. 


351. Principles of Marketing: A survey of the institutions and 
processes involved in the flow of goods from producer to consumer. 
Management aspects of marketing are studied, as well as the consid- 
eration of marketing techniques from the standpoint of their social 
and economic effectiveness. 

3 hours a week. 


353. Corporate Financial Policies: The first semester reviews 
the fundamentals of business finance, applying financial principles to 
the several forms of business organization. The second semester uses 
the case method to study the problems of financial management con- 
fronting large and small businesses. Some aspects of working capital 
management are studied, as well as an attempt through the analysis 
of cases to develop sound principles and practices to deal with su 
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matters as corporate capitalization, valuation, capital raising, income 
administration, and corporate reorganization. 
3 hours a week. 


356. Commercial Law: Contracts and agency, corporations and 
other forms of enterprise, sales, and negotiable instruments. 


3 hours a week. 


450a. Cost Accounting: A survey of the various types of cost 
accounting systems .now in use by manufacturing concerns. The 
emphasis is on the managerial uses of cost records and computations. 


3 hours a week; one semester. 


45la. Sales Management: The organization and management of 

the selling operation, including product development, branding, test- 

ing, sales organization and programs, training compensation, pricing. 
3 hours a week, one semester. 


451b. Advertising: A study of principles and methods of ad- 
vertising, involving such areas as media, selection, programs, integra- 
tion and demand factors. Primary emphasis is placed on advertising 
of consumer products from the point of view of the manufacturer, 
rather than that of the advertising agency or retailer. 
3 hours a week, one semester. 


452a. Retailing: A study of marketing, sales management, ad- 
vertising and research methods as they apply specifically to the retail 
field. The approach is from the point of view of both the large and 
the small retailer. 


3 hours a week, one semester. 


452b. Market Research: The use of analytical methods in de- 
termining information of pertinence to management decisions. The 
course entails practical field work as well as theoretical study. 


3 hours a week, one semester. 


453a. Investment Fundamentals: This course is basically an 
examination of the nature of the various types of corporate securities 
from the viewpoint of the individual investor. Particular emphasis is 
placed on techniques used by the security analyst. 
3 hours a week, one semester. 


453b. Investment Management: The main emphasis in this 
course is placed on the needs of different classes of investors and the 
shaping of the portfolios thereof. Problems and policies of the indi- 
vidual and institutional investor are analyzed. 


3 hours a week, one semester. 
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454a. Industrial Management: A study of business organization 
and operations with emphasis on manufacturing controls. The prob- 
lem of organization of management and administration; location and 
physical facilities; purchasing and inventory control; production con- 
trol; wage systems and job evaluation. 
3 hours a week; one semester. 


454b. Administrative Practices: An analysis of problems arising 
in the field of human relations throughout the various areas of 
business enterprise. 


455. Statistical Methods in Business. The use of tables and 
charts, ratios and percentages, computation and use of averages, 
measures of dispersion, index numbers. In the second semester, time 
series and correlation are studied. By the use of cases, an attempt 
is made to illustrate the application of statistical methods in business. 


2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week. 


456a. Personnel Administration: Organization, functions, and 
administration of a personnel department. Cases illustrative of ad- 
ministrative problems involved in relationships among the people of 
an organization. 
3 hours a week, one semester. 


457b. Business Conditions: The purpose of this course is to 
provide background and training in the appraisal of the environment 
in which business operates. The course deals with the nature and 
causes of business fluctuations and the forecasting and control of 
such fluctuations. 


3 hours a week, one semester. 


460b. Auditing: The duties and responsibilities of the auditor. 
Auditing procedure is studied with respect to the examination of 
business records and documents in order to determine their authen- 
ticity and the reliability of statements prepared from them. Attention 
is given to the problem of internal control. A sound knowledge of 
accounting principles is required for the course, which provides for an 
extensive review of that subject. 


3 lectures a week; one semester. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Major and minor requirements: Chemistry 14, 20, 32, 33, 44, 
and two other options; Mathematics 10, 12, 18, 24; Physics 14, 24, 
25; one Natural Science option other than Chemistry. 


uirements for Honours Chemistry: Chemistry 232, 233, 235, 
332, 333, 344, 444, 445, 447, 449. 


14. Basic Chemistry: An elementary course on the funda- 
mentals of General Chemistry and the properties of the elements. 
Laboratory work to teach basic techniques in experimentation. 

3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week; one semester. 


20. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis: A college 
course in General Chemistry with special emphasis on the physical 
aspects. Laboratory work includes one semester of Qualitative Anal- 
ysis. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 14 or Grade XIII Chemistry). 

3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week. 


25. General Chemistry, Elementary Qualitative and Quantita- 
tive Analysis. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 14 or Grade XIII Chemistry). 
5 lectures, 6 laboratory hours a week; first semester. 


26. Elementary Organic and Biochemistry. A first course in 
the study of the principles and practice of organic and biochemical 
reactions. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 20 or 25). 

5 lectures, 6 laboratory hours a week; second semester. 
26a. Elementary Organic and Biochemistry: A first course in 
the study of the principles and practice of organic and biochemical 
reactions. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 20 or 25 
A lecture course of 35 hours; second semester. 

32. Quantitative Analysis: An introductory course in the 
theory and practice of quantitative analytical chemistry. (Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry 20). 

2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week. 

32b. Quantitative Analysis: An introductory course in the 
theory and practice of quantitative analytical chemistry, with em- 
phasis upon volumetric analysis. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 20). 

2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester. 

33. Organic: An introductory course in aliphatic and aromatic 
organic chemistry with practical laboratory exercises. (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 20). 

2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week. 

44, Physical: An introductory course in physical chemistry 

30), practical laboratory exercises. (Prerequisites: Chemistry 20 and 


2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week. 
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46. Biochemistry: A introductory course in biochemistry 
with practical laboratory exercises. (Prerequisites: Chemistry 22 and 
33). 


2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week. 

49. Advanced: Research problems at an advanced level. 
Hours to be arranged. (Minimum: 6 laboratory hours a 
week.) 


Honours Courses 


232. Analytical Chemistry: An introductory course in gravi- 
metric and volumetric analysis. 

2 lectures, 6 laboratory hours a week. 

233. Organic Chemistry: An introduction to the study of 
aliphatic and aromatic carbon compounds. 

3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week. 

235. Inorganic Chemistry: A study of the elements and their 
compounds in relation to their periodic arrangement; crystallography. 

2 lectures a week. 

332, Analytical Chemistry: A course on quantitative analysis 

involving instrumental methods and special techniques. 
3 laboratory hours a week. 

333. Organic Chemistry: An advanced course on reaction 
mechanisms and the nature of the chemical bond. Laboratory work 
includes organic preparations and qualitative analysis. 

2 lectures, 444 laboratory hours a week. 


344, Physical Chemistry: Chemical Thermodynamics; Phase 


Equilibria. 
3 lectures, 6 laboratory hours per week. 


444, Physical Chemistry: Statistical Chemical Thermodynamics 
and kinetics. 


3 lectures a week. 
445, Colloid Chemistry: The chemistry of colloids and surface 
phenomena. 
2 lectures a week. 


447. Electrochemistry: Fundamental principles of electro- 
chemistry with laboratory exercises. 
1 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week; one semester. 


oe 449, Research: Original laboratory research in specialized 
opics. 
18 hours a week. 
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CLASSICS 


I. GREEK 


29. Greek Literature in English Translation: A survey of 
Greek Literature for those without a reading knowledge of Greek. 
1 hour a week. 


Il. LATIN 
ue Elementary: The work of Grade XII or its equivalent is 


covered, 
5 hours a week. 


10. Selections from Latin Prose and Poetry; composition and 
sight translation. 


hours a week. 
20. Martial; Pliny; Virgil; Aeneid VI; composition; sight 
translation. 
3 hours a week. 


30. Catullus: Virgil, selections from the Bucolics and Georgics; 
selection from Horace (Odes) and the Elegiac Poets; composition and 
sight translation. 

3 hours a week. 


33. An introductory course in philosophical Latin, designed to 
give students in philosophy a reading knowledge of the texts of 
Thomas Aquinas. (Prerequisite: Latin 10 or equivalent). 

2 hours a week. 


35. Ecclesiastical Latin: Mediaeval and modern. (For pros- 

pective theological students). 
3 hours a week. 

40. Virgil, Aeneid I-VI; Horace, Satires, Epistles; Juvenal, 
Satires; composition, sight translation. (Prerequisite: Latin 30). 

hours a week. 

43. Readings in Latin philosophical literature: Special atten- 
tion is given to the writings of Cajetan de Vio, John of Saint Thomas, 
Sylvester of Ferrari, Goudin and Billuart. Consideration is also given 
to Descartes, Spinoza, and other modern philosophers who wrote in 
Latin. (Prerequisite: Latin 33). 

1 hour a week. 


Honours Course 


257. Ancient Civilizations: The Near-East, Greece, Rome. 
Identical with History 257. 
hours a week. 
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ECONOMICS 


Students who wish to major in Economics will take the following 
sequence of courses: 


In Second Year: Economics 20. 
In Third Year: Economics 233 and 300. 


In Fourth Year: Economics 451, and one of Economics 257, 301, 
346, 353, 400, 402, 405. 


Former numbers are indicated in brackets. 


20. Introduction to Economics: The elementary ideas of 
economics—production and national income, economic organization, 
money and banking, depression and inflation, labour problems, 
markets and price policies, competition and monopoly, income dis- 
tribution, government policies, international trade—are developed 
and applied to problems of current public interest. 

3 hours a week. 


29. Geography of World Resources and Industries: Trade 
Routes and Centres: The world’s physical resources; their nature, 
utilization and transportation. Identical with Geography 29. 

3 hours a week. 


33. Money and Banking: Monetary systems; characteristics 
and functions of money; banking organization and current monetary 
problems in Canada, the United States and England. The develop- 
ment of contemporary monetary theories and policies. 

3 hours a week. 


46. Labour Problems: The development and present structure 
of the labour movement in North America, legislation affecting the 
status and activities of organized labour; wage and employment prob- 
lems; methods of dealing with labour disputes; policies and practices 
in collective bargaining. 

3 hours a week. 


Honours Courses 


The following honours courses are identical with the general 
courses indicated, except that additional assignments will be required: 
229 (29), 233 (33), 346 (46). 


257a. Economic History of Europe: The economic foundations 
from antiquity, the development of the Middle Ages, Mercantilism, 
the Industrial Revolution, laissez faire and Economic Nationalism. 
3 hours a week, one semester. 
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257b. Economic History of Canada: The economic development 
of Canada from the beginning of settlement to the present day. 
3 hours a week, one semester. 


300. Pricing Theory and Policy: An advanced course in demand, 
supply and the pricing process under the various forms of market 
organization; the nature of profits and the profit-making process; 
productivity and costs of production; special problems in the theory 
of monopoly and imperfect competition, with their implications for 
public policy. An introduction to three-variable analysis is made at 
the end of the course. 

3 hours per week. 


301. [351] International Trade and Finance: Theory and Em- 
pirical Foundations of International Trade; volume and pattern of 
trade and capital movements; the balance of payments and interna- 
tional monetary relations; the balance of payments adjustment pro- 
cess and the foreign exchanges; artificial obstacles to international 
trade—exchange control, tariffs, quotas; current international eco- 
nomic problems: The International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank; the I. T. O. and G. A. T. T.; and the problem of economic 
development of underdeveloped areas. 

3 hours a week. 


353. Corporation Finance and Investments: (a) The promotion 
and financing of business enterprises, financial controls and dividend 
policies. (b) The principles of investments, individual and institu- 
tional; social importance. 

3 hours a week. 


400. [450] History of Economic Thought: (a) English classical 
economics and its predecessors, and the reactions against classicism 
on the continent. (b) The development of neo-classical and equilib- 
rium economics. 

3 hours a week. 


40la. [45la] Public Finance: The principles and problems of 
public finance with particular emphasis on the use of government 
finances as a stabilizing device in inflation; taxation problems; and 
the economics of public debt. 
3 hours a week, one semester. 


401b. [451b] Canadian Economic Problems: A survey of the 
major problems of the Canadian economy, with particular attention 
to problems and policies in agriculture and transportation. 
3 hours a week, one semester. 
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402. Government and Economic Life: The nature and extent 
of state activity in the economic life of Canada, England, Australia, 
New Zealand and the United States. An examination is made of the 
regulatory functions of the government and direct economic inter- 
vention by government in the Commission, corporate and other forms, 

3 hours a week. 


405. [355] Statistical Methods: The application of statistical 
methods to Economics; graphical methods and tabulation; frequency 
distributions; measures of central tendency and deviation; probability; 
the normal curve; correlation; reliability and validity; times series; 
index numbers. 

2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week. 


410. [460] Modern Economic Theory (non-Monetary): An in- 
tensive course in selected current theories of value, production and 
distribution, under conditions of pure and monopolistic competition. 

2 hours a week. 
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ENGINEERING 


D10a. Mechanical Drawing: Lettering; use and care of instru- 
ments; applied geometry; orthographic projection; dimensioning; 
sectional views; standard fasteners; working drawings of simple 
structures and machines; reproduction of drawings. 


b. Descriptive Geometry: Orthographic projection including 
auxiliary and oblique views; graphical solution of problems involving 
points, lines, planes, as well as intersections of solids and development 
of surfaces. 

1 lecture, 6 laboratory hours a week. 


D20. Mechanical Drawing: Advanced detailing with assembly 
drawings of problems detailed; dimensioning of machine drawings; 
technical sketching; pictorial representation; piping drawings; use of 
te symbols; elements of architectural drawing. (Prerequisite: 
D10a). 

1 lecture, 6 laboratory hours a week; one semester. 


$22. Elementary Surveying: Theory of plane surveying, care 
and use of instruments; distance and angular measurements; dif- 
ferential and profile leveling; stadia; Public Land subdivisions; land 
surveys; area computations. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 18). 
2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester. 
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liam 


ENGLISH 
English Major: English 10, 20, 32, 49 and two other courses. 


10. General Literature and Composition: 
3 hours a week. 


19. Public Speaking: 


1 hour a week. 


General Literature and Composition: A survey of English 
Literature, with emphasis on the great writers. Numerous essays and 
exercises will be required. 

3 hours a week. 


31. Business Correspondence; Literary Selections: The methods 
of exposition applied to the report and to business correspondence; 
survey of English literature. 

3 hours a week. 


No student will be registered in any of the following courses 
until he has successfully completed English 20. 


32. Literature of the Nineteenth Century: 
3 hours a week. 


36. Modern British and American Drama: 
3 hours a week. 
38. American and Canadian Literature: (English-Canadian 
only). 
3 hours a week. 


41. Creative Writing: Limited to fifteen students. Those 
wishing to register in the course should submit manuscripts to the 
Department of English before September Ist. 

1 hour a week. 


45. Comparative Literature: 
3 hours a week. 


46. Play Direction: An introductory course in directing and 
acting. 
2 hours a week. 


49. Recent Literature in English: 
3 hours a week. 
Honours Courses 
Comprehensive examinations will be held at the end of the fourth 
year of all courses in English Honours. 
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250. Restoration and Eighteenth Century Literature (1662 to 
1780): 


2 hours a week. 


236. Modern British and American Drama: 
3 hours a week. 


254. Criticism, Scholarship and Bibliography: A general intro- 
duction to English studies. 
2 hours a week. 


350. Literature of the Romantic Revival (1780-1832): 
3 hours a week. 


356. English Drama to 1642: With particular attention to the 
plays of Shakespeare. 
3 hours a week. 


357. The History of the English Language: 
1 hour a week, 


. 358. American and Canadian Literature: (English-Canadian 
only). 


3 hours a week. 


363. Old and Middle English Language and Literature: The 
translation of Old English prose and poetry; grammar and syntax; 
history of literature from the beginnings to 1150. 

2 hours a week. 


441. Creative Writing: 
1 hour a week. 


450. Renaissance Literature, Non-Dramatic (1500-1660): 
3 hours a week. 


459. Recent Literature in English: 
3 hours a week. 


460. Literature of the Victorian Period (1832-1900): 
3 hours a week. 


463. Advanced Middle English Language and Literature: 
Chaucer and Langland; the study of representative prose and poetry. 
1150-1400; history of literature. 

2 hours a week. 


470. English Tutorial: Studies in English language and litera- 


ture, directed by members of the department. 
1 hour a week. 
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FINE ART 


27.  Asurvey of Pre-historic, Pre-hellenic, Hellenic, Roman and 
Early Christian Art. 
3 hours a week. 


37. A survey of Romanesque, Gothic and Renaissance Art. 
3 hours a week. 


47. A survey of Italian, Spanish, French, Dutch, German and 
English Art from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries; modern 
art; the art of Canada: aboriginal, French-Canadian, English-Canadian. 

3 hours a week. 


GEOGRAPHY 


20. Elements of Geography: The earth as the home of man; 
the elements of the physical and cultural landscape with special 
reference to their world patterns. 

2 lectures and 2 hours practical work a week. 


29. Geography of World Resources and Industries: Trade 
Routes and Centres; The world’s physical resources; their nature, 
utilization, and transportation. 

3 hours a week, 


30. Advanced Physical and Cultural Geography: Studies of 
the environmental factors and their inter-relationships with special 
reference to Southwestern Ontario. (Prerequisite: Geography 20). 

2 lectures and 2 hours practical work a week. 


35. World Regional Geography: A systematic survey of the 
major natural and political regions of the world. (Prerequisites: 
Geography 20, 29, or equivalent). 

2 lectures and 2 hours practical work a week. 


40. Problems in Geography: A survey of historical geography, 
political geography, and the philosophical foundations of modern 
— thought. (Prerequisites: Any two of Geography 20, 29, 


3 hours a week. 


45. Geography of Canada: The Natural Wealth of Canada and 
Its Conservation: The geographic bases of human occupance in Can- 
ada. Conservation of natural resources. (Prerequisites: Geography 
20, 29, or equivalent) . 
3 hours a week. 
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GEOLOGY 


11. Geological Science: A survey of the Geological Sciences; 
the relation of Geology to the other sciences, and its economic sig- 
nificance, with emphasis on topics of local interest. 

2 lectures and 1 demonstration a week. 


20. Introductory Course in Geology: Minerals and rocks; 
geological processes and their results; structure of the earth; practical 
application of geology; fossils and their use; an outline of the earth’s 
history. 

2 lectures and 2 laboratory hours a week. Field trips. 

21. Contents same as Geology 20. 

2 lectures a week, both semesters; 2 laboratory hours a 
week, one semester. 
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HISTORY 
History Major: History 257, 20, 36 and two additional courses, 


14. History of the Americas: A study of the rise and growth 
of the various American nations and their relations with one another, 
against their respective geographical, economic and cultural back- 
grounds. 

3 hours a week. 


20. Mediaeval, Renaissance and Reformation History: 
3 hours a week. 


21. The Development of Christian Civilization: A survey of 
the development of Christian civilization and thought from the time 
of Christ to the present, with special attention to the role of the 
Church. 

2 hours a week. 


31. History of Canada: A survey from the beginning of the 
French Regime to the present. 


3 hours a week. 
33a. The Development of Self-Government in the British Em- 
pire-Commonwealth: 


3 hours a week; one semester. 


35. History of England: A lecture and reading course on the 
political and cultural development of England from the Roman Con- 
quest to 1837. 

2 hours a week. 


36. Modern History (1555-1933): 
3 hours a week. 


44. History of the United States: The colonial period, the 
revolution, making of the constitution, westward development, the 
slavery struggle, the Civil War, reconstruction and later political 
history to the present day; the character of federal and state 
governments. 

2 hours a week. 


45. History of Latin America: The colonial and republican 
periods; the cultural, institutional and political development of the 
Latin countries of the western hemisphere. 

3 hours a week. 
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Honours Courses 


236. Modern History: 1555-1933. 


3 hours a week, lectures and seminars. 


257. Ancient Civilizations: The Near East, Greece and Rome. 
Identical with Latin 257. 


3 hours a week, lectures and seminars. 


331. History of Canada: A survey from the beginning of the 
French Regime to the present. 


3 lectures and a seminar a week. 


333a. The Development of Self-Government in the British 
Empire-Commonwealth: 
3 hours a week, lectures and seminars; one semester. 


354b. History of Latin America: 
(Prerequisite: History 236). 
3 hours a week, lectures and seminars; one semester. 


356a. International Relations and World Problems: 1918-present. 
(Prerequisite: History 236). 
3 hours a week, lectures and seminars. 


358. Canada, Autonomous State, 1837-1940: Responsible gov- 
ernment, Confederation, evolution of nationhood. 
2 lectures, 1 seminar. 


444. History of the United States: See History 44. 
3 hours a week, lectures and seminars. 


452. History of European Society and Institutions: In the first 
term Continental Europe to 1648 will be studied. In the second term 
the course deals with the social and constitutional history of England 
to 1660 and emphasizes the use of documents. 


3 hours a week, lectures and seminars. 


455. British Political Parties: The rise of the Tory, Whig, Con- 
servative, Liberal, Irish Parliamentary, Unionist and Labour Parties. 


3 hours a week, lectures, seminars. 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


20. Introduction to coven ps ck A study of the social or- 
a and cultural heritage of ancient, primitive and complex 
tures. 
3 hours a week, one semester. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


23. Applied Art: Fundamentals of design and color as applied 
to the home; modern handicraft suitable for use in home and school. 


2 hours a week. 


25. Household Administration: A study of general principles 
of home construction, choice of sites, house designs, cost of dwelling, 
selection of home equipment and planning the work in the home. 


2 hours a week. 


26. Physiology: A lecture course dealing with the structure 
and functions of the various parts of the human body. 
2 hours a week; one semester. 


30. Clothing: A study of textiles; problems in clothing con- 
struction. 
1 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week. 


31. Normal Nutrition: Normal requirements of the body; the 
optimum diet; food nutrients and their functions; deficiencies. (Pre- 
requisite: Home Economics 26). 

2 lecture hours a week all year, 2 laboratory hours a week, 
one term. 


32. Foods: The principles of cookery and food preparation and 
the scientific theory underlying them. 
1 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week. 


33. Interior Decoration: Elements of interior decoration and 
design. (Prerequisite: Home Economics 23). 
1 hour a week. 


34. Home Nursing and First Aid: Care of the sick; emergency 
treatment; bandaging; symptoms and isolation of disease. Essays and 
practical problems. 


1 hour a week. 

40. Clothing and Designing: Art of costume and personal 
appearance; history of costume; pattern designing; care of fabrics; 
oo in clothing construction. (Prerequisite: Home Economics 

2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week. 
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41. Advanced Nutrition: Nutritional needs during infancy; 
the pre-school child; the adolescent. Modifications of the normal diet 
to meet specific dietary needs during diseases. Preparation of foods 
for these diets. 

2 lectures a week, both terms; 2 laboratory hours a week, 
one semester. 


42. Foods: Food science and experimental cookery. (Pre- 
requisite: Home Economics 32). 
1 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week. 


45b. Economics of the Household: Marketing and consumer 
education; family income; budgeting. 
2 hours a week; one semester. 


46. Demonstration Techniques: Meal service. 
1 afternoon a week in second term. 


47. Nutrition: Seminars and reports on recent findings in 
nutrition. (Prerequisite: Home Economics 31). 
1 hour a week. 


48. Institutional Management: Discussion of equipment; or- 
ganization and administration of food services; quantity cookery; 
field projects. (Prerequisite: Home Economics 32). 

2 lectures a week, 3 laboratory hours, one term. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


10. Use of Books and Libraries: A general course designed to 
make all students familiar with the classification of the library; to 
enable them to read a book technically; to use the dictionary cata- 
logue and to interpret catalog cards; to acquaint them with the basic 
reference tools which they will need to use during their college years. 
Seven lectures. (Required of all students entering the University in 
first or second year). 
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MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics Major: Mathematics 10, 12, 18, 24, 28, 34, 44 and one 
of 38, 42, 31 and one other course (preferably 41); Chemistry 
14, 20; Physics 14, 24, 25 and one additional course in the 
natural sciences with the approval of the Department. A student 
who wishes to fulfil the academic requirements for admission to 
the course leading to a Type A certificate in Mathematics at the 
Ontario College of Education should consult the Registrar. 


10. Algebra: A course covering the following topics: Func- 
tions and their graphs, quadratic equations, ratio and proportion, 
variation, progressions, interest and annuities, permutations and com- 
binations, binomial theorem. 

3 hours a week, one semester. 


12. Analytical Geometry: The point, straight line, circle, para- 
bola, and ellipse, with an introduction to the hyperbola. Applications 
to the curve of flight and to reflectors. 

3 hours a week, one semester. 


14a. Algebra and Plane Trigonometry: Graphical representa- 
tion of algebraic functions, solution of linear and quadratic equations, 
the progressions, ratio and proportion, the mathematics of invest- 
ment, permutations and combinations, the binomial theorem, selected 
topics in trigonometry. 
3 hours a week, one semester. 


14b. Analytical Geometry and Plane Trigonometry: A study of 
the straight line, circle, parabola, ellipse and introduction to the 
hyperbola; selected topics in trigonometry. 
3 hours a week, one semester. 


18. Plane Trigonometry: Fundamental formulae, graphical 
representation of trigonometric functions, solution of triangles, loga- 
rithms, applications to problems in elementary statics. 

3 hours a week, one semester, 


23b. Mathematics of Investment: Interest and discount, short- 
term installment buying, annuities-certain, bonds and bond prices, 
capitalized cost, life annuities, life insurance. 
3 hours a week, one semester. 


24. Differential and Integral Calculus: Functions and Limits, 
the derivative, differentiation of algebraic and transcendental func- 
tions, definite and indefinite integrals, applications to problems in- 
volving lengths, areas, volumes, and problems in mechanics and 
physics. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 10, 12, 18). 

3 hours a week. 
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28. Intermediate Algebra, Geometry and Trigonometry: The 
conics, graphs of algebraic and transcendental functions, computa- 
tions and errors, the theory of equations, infinite series, complex 
numbers, determinants, mathematics of investment, analytic geom- 
etry of three dimensions, solid geometry and mensuration, spherical 
trigonometry. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 10, 12, 18, or equivalent, 
with an average of 66%). 

2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week. 


31. Probability and Statistics: Mutually exclusive events, 
total probability, conditional probability, compound probability, 
Bernouillian trials, basic concepts of elementary statistics, moments, 
dispersion, skewness, frequency distribution, expected values. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 24. 

3 hours a week. 


34. Intermediate Calculus and Differential Equations: Approxi- 
mate integration, improper integrals, indeterminate forms, infinite 
series, partial derivatives and multiple integrals, ordinary and partial 
differential equations, with applications to problems in mechanics, 
physics and geometry. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 24). 

3 hours a week. 


38a. Theory of Equations: Complex numbers, theorems on 
roots of polynomial equations, ruler and compass constructions, 
solution of the cubic and quartic, approximations to real roots, theory 
of determinants. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 24). 
3 hours a week, one semester. 


38b. History of Mathematics: Fundamental ideas underlying 
elementary mathematics, the postulates of algebra and geometry with 
applications to Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometry, the meaning 
of mathematical proof, and historical development of mathematics. 
(Prerequisite: Mathematics 24). 
3 hours a week, one semester. 
41a. Vector Algebra: Applications to geometry, vector calculus, 
differential geometry of curves, introduction to differential geometry 
of surfaces, differential operators. 
3 hours a week, one semester. 
41b. Theoretical Mechanics: Kinetics, dynamics of a particle, 
dynamics of systems, least action principle, Legrange’s equations, in- 
troduction to electromagnetic theory. Prerequisite: Mathematics 34. 
3 hours a week, one semester. 


42a. Synthetic Projective Geometry: The principles of duality, 
correlation of geometric figures, harmonic ranges and harmonic 
pencils, the Pascal and Brianchon theorems, poles and polars, alge- 
on equations of curves of second order. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 


3 hours a week, one semester. 
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42b. Solid Analytical Geometry: Elements of solid analytical 
geometry including lines and planes, quadrics, ruled surfaces, trans- 
formation to principal axes, and related topics. (Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 28, 34). 
3 hours a week, one semester. 


44. Partial Differential Equations and Advanced Calculus: 
(i) Partial differential equations, systems of partial differential 
equations, partial differential equations of the first order. (ii) Ad- 
vanced calculus: Number systems, Dedekind cuts, sequences, func- 
tions, limits, continuity, derivatives, differentials, functions of several 
variables, definite integrals, multiple integrals, line integrals, infinite 
series, power series and applications, improper integrals, Fourier 
series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 34. 

3 hours a week. 


45. Modern Algebra: Integers, rational numbers and fields, 
real numbers, polynomials, complex numbers, group theory, vectors 
and vector spaces, matrices, linear groups, rank and determinants, 
algebra of classes, transfinite arithmetic, rings and ideals, number 
fields, Galois theory. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 38). 

3 hours a week. 


46a. Modern Geometry: Similarity, theorems of Ceva and 
Menelaus, harmonic points and lines, the triangle, coaxial circles, 
inversion, poles and polars, cross ratio, involution, construction with 
ruler and compass. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 34). 
3 hours a week, one semester. 


46b. Theory of Numbers: An introductory course. Properties 
of integers, divisibility, congruences, Fermat’s and Wilson’s theorems, 
primitive roots, quadratic residue, diophantine equations. (Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 34). 
3 hours a week, one semester. 


Honours Courses 
The following honours courses are identical with the general 


courses indicated, except that additional assignments and examina- 
tions will be required: 231 (31), 341 (41). 


227. Algebra: Complex numbers, determinants, matrices, linear 
equations, linear forms, quadratic forms, linear operators and Eigen- 
value problems, the rotation group, applications to analytical 
geometry. 

2 hours a week. 
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229. Analytic Geometry: Conic sections, diameters, asymptotes, 
principal directions, polar coordinates, parametric equations, en- 
velopes, poles, polars, planes, lines and surfaces, and three-dimensional 
space, quadric surfaces. 

2 hours a week. 


254. Intermediate and Advanced Calculus: Approximate inte- 
gration, improper integrals, indeterminate forms, infinite series, 
partial derivatives, multiple integrals, line integrals, number systems, 
Dedekind cuts, sequences, functions, limits, continuity, Fourier series. 

3 hours a week. 


337a. Introduction to Modern Algebra: Numbers and sets, ele- 
mentary group theory, rings and fields, polynomials. 
3 hours a week, one semester. 


337b. Synthetic and Analytic Projective Geometry: The prin- 
ciples of duality, correlation of geometric figures, harmonic ranges 
and harmonic pencils, the Pascal and Brianchon theorems, poles and 
polars, analytical foundations of projective Geometry, perspectives, 
affine and Euclidean Geometries from the projective point of view, 
the classical non-Euclidean Geometries. 
hours a week, one semester. 


354. Differential Equations: Family of curves and the associated 
ordinary differential equations, ordinary differential equations and 
the associated families of curves, ordinary equations of the first order, 
depression of the order, the general linear equation, linear systems 
with constant coefficients, first order partial equations in two varia- 
bles, special second order partial equations. 

3 hours a week. 


447. Modern Algebra: Group theory, theory of fields, ideals, 
Galois theory, transfinite arithmetic. 
3 hours a week, 


448. Theory of Functions: (i) Theory of a complex variable, 
theory of real numbers, point sets, analytic function, conformal 
mapping, complex integration, infinite series and application, integral 
and meromorphic functions. 


2 hours a week. 
} (ii) Theory of real variables, set theory, measure theory 
integration. 

1 hour a week. 
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449. Tensor Analysis and Relativity: (i) Differentiable mani- 
folds, tensor fields, metric spaces, Riemannian and Weyl Spaces, 
introduction to Finsler Geometry. (ii) Special theory of relativity. 
Relativistic dynamics, electromagnetic fields, retarded and advanced 
potentials, Lorentz-Dirac and Feynman classical theories. General 
theory of relativity. Einstein’s equations, introduction to unified field 
theories, introduction to cosmology. Prerequisite: Mathematics 41. 

3 hours a week. 


451. Advanced Dynamics and Quantum Theory: (i) The Kine- 
matics of rigid body motion, Eulerian angles, Caley-Klein parameters, 
group of infinitesimal rotations, Hamilton equations of motion, cyclic 
coordinates, cannonical transformations, integral invariants, infini- 
tesimal contact transformations, Hamilton-Jacobi theory, compari- 
son with geometrical optics. (ii) Introduction to statistical mechanics, 
foundation of quantum theory, black body radiation, Bohr’s atom, 
Summerfield theory, structures of light, wave mechanics, fundamental 
principles, uncertainty relations, wave mechanics of systems of 
particles, spin, Pauli principle, applications to the theory of atoms 
and molecules, introduction to relativistic quantum mechanics. 

3 hours a week. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 
I, FRENCH 
French Major: 1, 10, 20, 32, 30, 40, 271. 


Elementary: Emphasis is placed on the acquisition of 
basic reading and writing skills and of aural comprehension. Labora- 
tory work is required of all students. 

5 hours a week. 


10. Intermediate: This course is designed to teach the student 
accurate writing, rapid reading and exact comprehension. i 
in the basic skills of aural comprehension and conversation will be 
given in the laboratory. 
3 hours a week. 


20. Advanced: Composition and advanced readings in Seven- 
teenth Century literature. Specified periods of laboratory work will 
be required. 

3 hours a week. 
30. Outline of French Literature: Origins to Romanticism. 
3 hours a week. 
32. Conversation: Systematic oral practice for those students 


who wish to develop a ers in speaking French. 
2 hours a w 


40. Outline of French Literature: From Romanticism to the 
present time. 
3 hours a week. 


Honours Courses 


270. French Literature of the Renaissance and Classical Periods: 
Study of representative literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; reading, lectures, discussion and reports. 

3 hours a week. 
271. Prose Composition, Phonetics. 
2 hours a week. 

380. The Literature of the Eighteenth Century and French 
Civilization and Culture: The second part of the course will cover the 
period 1789 to the present. Lectures, reading discussion, reports in 
French. (Prerequisite: French 270). 

3 hours a week. 


381. Grammar, Phonetics and Conversation: (Prerequisite: 
French 271). 
3 hours a week. 
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Il. GERMAN 
1 Elementary: The work of Grade XII or its equivalent is 


3 hours a week. 
10. Intermediate: The work of Grade XIII or its equivalent is 
covered. 
3 hours a week. 
20. Advanced: Translation from modern literary German, 


grammar, dictation, conversation. 


3 hours a week. 
30. Outline of Modern German Literature: From Romanticism 
to the present. 
2 hours a week. 
I. SPANISH 
a. Elementary: Grammar, translation, dictation, oral practice. 
5 hours a week. 


10. Intermediate: Grammar, translation, composition, oral 
practice. 
3 hours a week. 


20. Advanced: Grammar review, composition, translation, 
oral practice. 
3 hours a week. 


30. Drama since the 17th century: Theatre of the Golden 
Age; classicists and neo-classicists; romanticism and the theatre; 
post-romantic drama, la generacion de 1898; modern and contem- 
porary drama: lectures, reading, discussion. 

2 hours a week. 


32. Conversation: : Systematic oral practice for developing 


fluency in speaking Spanish. 
2 hours a week. 
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MUSIC 


10. First Course: Any two of the following three sections: 


(1) (a) History: The Classic period commencing with the life of 
Bach and Handel, and including music and life and times of Haydn, 
Gluck, Mozart and Beethoven. 


(b) Form: A knowledge of the musical sentence, cadences and 
sonata form based on the work of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 


(2) Elementary Rudiments and Harmony: A knowledge of 
major and minor scales, intervals, embellishments, dominant seventh 
chords and their inversions, and the use of primary and secondary 
chords and cadences. 


(3) Applied Music: Public performance, or examination. 


20. Second Course: Any two of the following three sections: 


(1) (a) History: A knowledge of the music and lives of the 
composers of the nineteenth century, including von Weber, Schubert, 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Berlioz, Wagner, Brahms, and the Russians. 

(b) Form: Continuance of sonata form, the suites, rondo, fugue 
and dance forms, etc. 

(2) Harmony: (a) adding three parts above a figured bass; (b) 
harmonizing a melody in four parts or adding a bass to a given 
melody using passing and auxiliary notes. 

(3) Applied Music: Similar stipulations to the first year but of 
sik rigid more advanced character. Prerequisite: Music 10 or 
equivalent. 


NURSING EDUCATION 


Nursing Administration I: Principles of hospital organization and 
administration; their application in schools of nursing and nursing 
services in a hospital. 

2 hours a week, one semester. 


Nursing Administration II: The organization and functioning of 
the nursing unit in relation to patient care and clinical education. 
2 hours a week, one semester. 


Nursing Education la: Educational Psychology: The growth of 
personality, general tendencies and individual differences; problems of 
education. 

3 hours a week, one semester. 


Nursing Education 1b: Principles and methods of teaching: The 
psychological principles underlying the teaching and learning process, 
analysis of teaching aims and methods, and their application in nurs- 
ing education; evaluation techniques. 

3 hours a week, one semester. 


Nursing Education le: Guidance and Counselling in Nursing: The 
aims, principles and techniques of guidance and counselling, the 
organization and administration of guidance programs in schools of 
nursing and the nursing services. 

2 hours a week, one semester. 


Nursing Education 2a: Teaching in Schools of Nursing and 
Clinical Services: Essential qualifications; principles of curriculum 
construction and development; planning course and lesson content; 
organization and administration of clinical instruction programs. 

2 hours a week, one semester. 


Nursing Education 2b: History and Trends in Nursing and Nurs- 
ing Education: Its growth and development, evolving traditions, 
ideals and professional achievements. An analysis of current trends 
and problems; legislation; professional organizations. 

hours a week, one semester. 


Community Health Nursing: Building and preservation of health, 
prevention and control of disease, rehabilitation of sick and injured; 
community health facilities, their organization and purpose; the in- 
tegration of social and health aspects in the basic nursing curriculum. 

2 hours a week, two semesters. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy Major: Philosophy 20, 29, 32, 37, 41 and any one other 
course. 


For Honours Philosophy and Psychology, see p. 60. 
For Honours English and Philosophy, see p. 58. 


20. Introduction to Philosophy: A study of Greek philosophy 
from Thales to Aristotle; the definition of philosophy and its relations 
to theology, natural science and common sense; basic concepts in 
logic; a brief introduction to modern and contemporary trends. 


3 hours a week. 


20a. Introduction to Philosophy: A study of Greek philosophy 
from Thales to Aristotle; the definition of philosophy and its relations 
to theology, natural science and common sense. 
3 hours a week; one semester. 


29a. The Philosophy of Science: The relationship and distinc- 
tion between the knowledge of the physical world obtained through 
the natural sciences and that obtained through philosophy. The 
object and method of the sciences and concepts common to the fields 
of science and philosophy, e.g. space, time, motion, change, theories of 
the constitution of matter, principle of causality, etc., will be analysed 
in the light of philosophical principles. 

3 hours a week, one semester. 


29b. Social Philosophy: The relationships among philosophy 
and the social sciences; the nature and function of society; freedom, 
authority, government, the family and the state. 
3 hours a week; one semester. 


31. Logic: Simple apprehension, judgment and the elements 
of deductive and inductive reasoning. 
2 hours a week, one semester. 


32. Ethics: An introduction to the principles of moral 
philosophy. 
2 hours a week. 


35. Aesthetics: History of the philosophy of art and the meta- 
physics of the beautiful; the nature of the virtue of art; art and 
prudence; the liberal and the servile arts; the useful and the fine 
arts; the philosophical analysis of the poetic; the philosophical prin- 
ciples of literary criticism. (Prerequisite: Philosophy 20). 

2 hours a week. 
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37. History of Mediaeval Philosophy: The Greek origins; 
development, flowering and decline of mediaeval thought. (Prerequi- 
sites: Philosophy 20, 29). 

3 hours a week. 


38. Philosophical Psychology: The nature and method of 
philosophical psychology; the definitions of soul and of life; the 
powers of the soul in general; the vegetative powers; the sensory 
powers: powers of external sensation and internal sensation, the 
sense appetites; the rational powers: the human intellect, the human 
will, the psychology of habits; the nature of the human soul and the 
origin of man. 

3 hours a week, one semester. 


40. Philosophical Ideas in Modern English Literature: 
3 hours a week. 


41. Metaphysics: The concept and the intuition of being; the 
nature of metaphysical knowledge; the three degrees of abstraction; 
total and formal abstraction; the metaphysics of knowledge; epis- 
temology; being and its transcendental attributes; analogy; act and 
potency; essence and existence; necessity and contingency; substance 
and accident; subsistence; the proof of the existence of God; the 
divine attributes. (Prerequisites: Philosophy 20, 29). 

3 hours a week. 


44b. Humanism and the Renaissance: An historical and philo- 
sophical study of the humanist ideas of the Renaissance. 
2 hours a week; one semester. 


45a. The History of Political Philosophy: Ancient, mediaeval 
and modern political thought. 
3 hours a week; one semester. 


Honours Courses 


The following courses are identical with the Pass courses indi- 
cated, except that additional assignments will be required: 229 (29), 
231 (31), 332 (32), 335 (35), 337 (37), 340 (40), 341 (41), 444b 
(44b), 445a (45a). 


350. Philosophical Texts: An examination of specified source 
material in Greek, Mediaeval and Modern Philosophy. 
2 lectures, 1 seminar hour a week. 


457. Seminar in Modern Philosophy: 
2 hours a week. 


458. Modern and Contemporary Philosophy: A study of the 
modern philosophers from Francis Bacon to the present. (Prerequi- 
site: Philosophy 20, 29). 

3 hours a week. 
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PHYSICS 


Physics Major: Physics 14, 24, 25, 31, 32, 44, 46; Mathematics 10, 12, 
18, 24, 34; Chemistry 14, 20; one additional course in mathe- 
matics or natural science with the approval of the Department. 


N.B. Physics 10 and 21 together are the equivalent of Physics 14 
and 24 together. 


10. Mechanics, Properties of Matter and Heat: A course 
consisting of demonstrations and laboratory exercises covering the 
following principle topics: Systems of measurement, laws of uniformly 
accelerated motion, elementary analytical statics, rotational motion, 
simple harmonic motion, hydrostatics and hydrodynamics, surface 
tension, viscosity, osmosis, thermometry, temperature and its effects, 
gas laws, calorimetry, change of state, vapour pressure, hygrometry, 
elementary kinetic theory, first and second laws of thermo-dynamics, 
and reversible cycles. 

2 lectures and 3 laboratory hours a week. 


10M. Mechanics, Properties of Matter and Heat: Content same 
as Physics 10. 
2 hours both semesters; 3 laboratory hours a week, one 
semester. 


11. Physical Science: Lectures and lecture demonstrations 
designed (i) to present an historical view of the development of the 
physical sciences, with emphasis on principles rather than facts; (ii) 
to develop some of the practical applications of physical science in 
the modern world; (iii) to outline the present trends in science and 
to explain the point of view of science toward some of the problems 
of human existence. 

3 lectures a week. 


14. Basie Physics: The basic principles of general physics in- 
cluding statics and dynamics. (Prerequisite: Grade XII Physics). 
3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours per week, one semester. 
(Half-course). 


21. Electricity, Magnetism, Light and Sound: An extension 
of Physics 10 to cover wave motion, with applications to acoustics; 
elementary geometrical and physical optics; current electricity, static 
electricity, and electro-magnetism. 

2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week. 


21M. Electricity, Magnetism, Light and Sound: Contents same 
as Physics 21. 
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2 hours both semesters; 3 laboratory hours a week, one 
semester. 


24. General Physics: Mechanics, Properties of Matter, Heat, 
Sound, Light, Magnetism, Electricity and Atomic Physics. Emphasis 
is placed on an understanding of fundamental principles and the 
solution of numerical problems. (Prerequisite: Physics 14 or Grade 
XIII Physics). 

3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week. 

25. Theory of Measurements: Lectures and practical work on 
methods of treating data obtained in the laboratory; the course 
includes curve plotting, analysis of graphs, use of the slide rule, 
significant figures, basic ideas of probability, chance distribution, and 
precision indexes. 

1 hour a week. 
Physics 24 and 25, when taken the same year, count as 
one full course. 


28a. Applied Mechanics: Principles of plane statics and plane 
dynamics with applications to practical problems; elementary framed 
structures, simple beams, motion of a particle on straight and curved 
paths, work, energy, power, impulse, momentum. 
2 hours a week, one semester. 


28b. Practical Electricity: Principles and problems relating to 
electrical circuits and electrical instruments with emphasis on prac- 
tical applications and the solution of problems. 
2 hours a week, one semester. 


31. Heat and Thermodynamics: An intermediate course cover- 
ing transfer of heat, heat engines, laws of thermodynamics and kinetic 
theory of matter. (Prerequisites: Physics 24, Mathematics 24). 

2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week. 


32. Optics: Wave motion with application to geometrical 
and physical optics and optical instruments. (Prerequisites: Physics 
24, Mathematics 24). 

2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week. 


44. Electricity and Electronics: An intermediate course cover- 
ing D.C. and A.C. circuits, electrical measurements and elementary 
electronics. (Prerequisites: Physics 24, Mathematics 24). 

2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week. 

46. Atomic Physics: The fundamental particles and the ex- 

oe basis of atomic and nuclear physics. (Prerequisite: Physics 
; 2 lectures a week. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


32. Political Science: A critical study of the state, its origin 
and activities; the three classical forms of government, and the 
evolution, structure, and function of parliamentary government with 
particular reference to Canada, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States of America; the place of Canada in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations; the nature and function of local government in federal 
and unitary states; an analysis of Communism and other expressions 
of panarchism in government. 

3 hours a week. 


. Canadian Political, Economic and Social Problems: A 
study of the organization and function of Dominion, provincial and 
local government in Canada; Dominion-Provincial relationships; social 
legislation. 

3 hours a week; one semester. 


42b. Municipal Affairs: A detailed examination of the laws 
governing Municipal Government in Ontario; the power of Municipal 
Councils and other municipal bodies; assessment and taxation. 
3 hours a week; one semester. 


Honours Courses 


The following Honours courses are identical with the general 
courses indicated, except that additional assignments will be required: 
332 (32), 342a (42a), 342b (42b). 

452. History of Political Thought: (a) A survey of the develop- 
ment of political theory from the classical period to the end of the 
eighteenth century; (b) a critical examination of modern political 


theories. 
3 hours a week. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Students majoring in Psychology are required to take Philosophy 
38, and the following sequence of courses: 
Ssecond Year: Psychology 20. 
Third Year: Psychology 38 and 39. 


Fourth Year: 2 full courses (or equivalent in half-courses) plus 
attendance at Seminars in the History and Literature 


of Psychology. 


290. Introduction to Psychology: A general orientation to 
Psychology from the scientific viewpoint. 
3 hours a week. 


Psychology 20 is a prerequisite for all other courses in 
Psychology. 


32. Child and Adolescent Psychology: The growth and de 
velopment of the child and the adolescent. 


3 hours a week. 


36a. Educational Psychology: The growth of personality, gen- 
eral tendencies and individual differences; problems of education. 


3 hours a week, one semester. 


37a. Psychological Tests and Measurements: Principles of con- 
struction, use, and interpretation of standardized tests and ques- 
tionnaires. 
2 hours a week, one semester. 
38. Statistical Methods in Psychology: Basic principles and 
methods in the application of statistics to psychological problems. 
3 hours a week. 


39. Personality: A study of personality organization, de- 
velopment and assessment. 
3 hours a week. 


40. Experimental Psychology: Introduction to laboratory 
methods and interpretation of results. 
2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week. 


45. Abnormal Psychology: Concepts of and criteria of ab- 
normality, deficiency, neuroses, psychoses and psychopathy. 
2 hours a week. 
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46b. Applied: The application of psychological principles to 
problems in industry and in other fields of human activity. 


3 hours a week, one semester. 


48b. Physiological: A study of the nervous systems in their 
relation to psychological functions. The endocrine glands and their 
effect on man’s development and conduct. 
3 hours a week, one semester. 


49b. Social: The activities of man as an expression of his social 
attitudes and relationships in response to his environment; the psy- 
chological foundation of social behaviour. 
3 hours a week, one semester. 


The following honours courses are identical with the general 
courses indicated, except that additional assignments will be required: 


Psychology 238 (38); 239 (39); 340 (40); 345 (45); 432 (32); 446 
(46); 448 (48); 449 (49). 
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SLAVONIC STUDIES 


I. POLISH 


30. Culture and History: A survey of Polish history and an 
outline of Polish literature from their origins to the present time. 


3 hours a week. 


Il. RUSSIAN 


Le Elementary: Pronunciation, grammar, dictation, transla- 
tion, oral practice. 
3 hours a week. 


10. Intermediate: Grammar, dictation, translation, composi- 
tion, conversation. (Prerequisite: Russian 1). 
3 hours a week. 


20. Advanced: Special problems of grammar, translation, 
conversation, composition. (Prerequisite: Russian 10). 
3 hours a week. 


Il. UKRAINIAN 


30. Culture and History: A survey of Ukrainian history and 
an outline of Ukrainian literature from their origins to the present 
time. 

3 hours a week. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


30. Introduction to Sociology: The study of social organization 
and the social process; the analysis of group life, social contacts, inter- 
action, social forces, conflicts, accommodation, assimilation, amal- 
gamation, and methods of social control. 


3 hours a week. 


30N. Introduction to Sociology for Nurses: The concepts and 
methods of sociology; forms of social organization; problems of the 
modern community. 
2 hours a week; one semester. 


39a. Social Security: Programs of social insurance and related 
public welfare measures in industrialized countries, with particular 
reference to Canada; including unemployment, health and old age 
insurance, family allowances, and other forms of public assistance. 


3 hours a week; one semester. 


48. Population Trends and Problems: The study of the eco- 
logical, symbiotic and socio-anthropological factors in the evolution of 
the human species; a critical survey of population theories; the 
quantitative and qualitative aspects of population; race relations, 
population movements, and the problems of eugenics and euthenics. 

3 hours a week. 


49. Social Pathology: The study of personality disorganization 
and maladjustment from the point of view of sociology; the problems 
of poverty, physical and mental deficiency, alcoholism, insanity, de- 
linquency and crime; social change and social disorganization, the 
pathology of social groups and classes, the pathology of economic and 
cultural relations. 


3 hours a week. 


Honours Courses 


The following honours courses are identical with the general 
courses indicated, except that additional assignments will be required: 
230 (30), 339a (39a), 348 (48), 449 (49). 
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THEOLOGY 


20. Revelation: God: The sources of revelation; the One God 
and the Trinity. 
2 hours a week. 


20b. The One God and the Trinity: The existence of God; the 
nature of God; the Divine attributes; the Divine operations; the 
Blessed Trinity. 


2 hours a week, one semester. 


30. God’s Creatures: The Incarnation: Procession of creatures 
from God, angels, man; suitability of the Incarnation, the Hypostatic 
Union and its consequences, the Redemption, the Mystical Body of 
Christ, Mariology. 

2 hours a week. 

40. Moral Theology: The goal, the means to the goal and the 
principles of the Christian life; the life of Christian virtues—theo- 
logical and moral virtues, states of life, sacraments. 

2 hours a week. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 


Assumption University of Windsor offers instruction in the 
evening and on Saturday mornings for the benefit of teachers, 
business men and others whose occupations prevent them from at- 
tending classes in the day. Courses offered are intramural and are 
applicable towards degrees. Instruction is given in each subject one 
evening per week or each Saturday morning throughout the academic 
year. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Instruction is offered in a Summer School of six weeks, usually 
commencing the first Monday in July. Students may take a maxi- 
mum of two full courses in one summer session. This summer session 
is intended primarily for the benefit of persons who are unable to 
attend the regular winter sessions as full-time students. Hence a 
student who has been in attendance full-time the previous academic 
year may attend the Summer School for credit only to make up 
deficiencies and with permission of the Dean. Students proceeding to 
degrees at other Universities may attend the Summer School at 
Assumption with permission of the appropriate officials of the 
institutions concerned. 


N.B. A candidate for a degree must attend intramural classes 
of this University for two full academic years, or for one full academic 
year and two summer sessions, or for five summer sessions. This 
requirement is reduced to a minimum of one full winter session or 
three summer sessions by the transfer of credit from an approved 
college or University. (Attendance in the Evening Division or as a 
part-time student in the regular winter session (days) is the equiva- 
lent = purposes of this regulation of attendance at the summer 
session), 


For subjects offered in the Department of Extension and in 
Summer School, and for additional information, consult the Office 
of the Registrar, Assumption University of Windsor, Windsor, On- 
tario (phone CLearwater 4-9246, extension 15). Registration dates: 

Summer School: 1957, July 2; 1958, July 2. 


Evening and Saturday Morning Division: 1957, September 
19, 20, 21, 22. 


Prospective students are strongly advised to contact the Regis- 
trar’s Office in advance of these dates. 
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SEMESTER-HOUR EQUIVALENTS 


The following list has been compiled for the convenience of 
evaluating committees in institutions which employ a credit system. 


I. Advanced standing for Grade XIII subjects: 


English (Composition and Literature) ..........s-ssssserseeees 6 
French (Authors and Composition) .........:scsssssssreeseenenes 6 
Spanish (Authors and Composition) ..........-.+:sssssereereseess 6 
German (Authors and Composition) ..........:ssssseseseretseees 6 
Greek (Authors and Composition) ........sscsssssesssrerenseeeees 6 
Latin (Authors and Composition) ..........c:scsssssseerernseeneens 6 
Italian (Authors and Composition) .........csssssrseesereeneesees 6 
History ...cc-cccececsssesesesccsrseresesesesensnscaceonncssesenensnsenenanueseneaneaney 6 
Algebra or Mathematics of Investment............-::-s:sese 3 
Geometry ..ccecesceseseessssssesessscensscenneneensnsneceensaranscnsnassearnaanenenns 3 
Trigonometry .. ..sesssesecesesessesenesesesserensesneneesnsessneanensnanenenenses 3 
TR CERLG: <,. cc ccccncpeoansnsancenesseodasnonestntscenedsccvesaueansngtoneyssusssecsiesssovenee 6 
Botamy ...ccccsscssesssscscessnceesenesesncesansssansenssnesnesnensenessenssnnanensannans 3 
ZOOLOGY «x cuseseseseseseessenseseseenerenssensesnessneserensnananensencassserensnenanens 3 
PHySics .ocscccssssssssesesescecesenensnenseenseneuansnsnvenanannanenensenenccsensersense 3 
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Il. University Subjects: 
Semester Semester Semester 
Credits Credits Credits 
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an 3 a Re ee 6 DBA. ncsesisnscrvcste 2 
oe ah sstesastiaes : a: ‘inatiae 6 
Poe Te eee. Cee 3 
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BGA. ..-.ceccrerveces 3 in Se ae) See therenanaiae 4 
SED .-ecssrerornene 3 aa 3 Cea = 2 
ing pescscoseccosese 2 454b 3 dosnesecnas abene 
a ett 3 ASD eessessconsseee 6 444 eS Siete 7 
= ETE eS 6 BBGE siccissessits 3 RS 
eoecaviinsiatica 4OTS sins “Al aS 
440A «.-esersseeee 3 ee 3 
Business - 
A dministration Chemistry a PPrTTTTTTiTittii ty) : 
2.) Ae Cre, 6 14 Soeeadeneseconcece 4 33 _ caueeaae 6 
Pe halts 8 20 .csaheoniarnd Pr eS 
a envccsteninads 6 ZS wsciesbrianis 6 POUR: acossrirveses 3 


Credits 

MIN -cccsascanidans 3 
BOD chcusmcce 6 
ees 6 
1 ee 6 
MEE fecesvcosccenes 
MEN core sdaadsires 3 
MNOUED ace ccwenasee 3 
MEME astsavestasscsse 6 
“spose 6 
Res 4 
Engineering 
IDG. ss ccccianns 2 
ae 3 
I kik ei csinonlinceh 3 
ee 3 
ee 6 
Sn ae 2 
TPP checevashcseees 6 
| Se ee 6 
SO ee 6 
a cca 6 
EE capstitssscstisious 6 
Se ee 2 
METS ciskccascorcencs 6 
ES 4 
ee 6 
TOE SLacnttacliSs 6 
yee pera 4 
|” Gee eee 4 
ee 6 
BOO cccsasiicvestiss 6 
BOY Sathana 2 
“eee ements 6 
a 4 
ne 2 
MND cpccissvosradecs 6 
Oe kee 6 
We Senn. 6 
__ | Se 4 


Semester 
Credits 

re 2 
Fine Art 
yf SURE rae ee 6 
SEU puccasccccccliucts 6 
Ce helena pe AAP 6 
French 
1. Re ko 6 
ee 6 
De ais bntanekivints 6 
id aiavcececciuavbare 6 
Si cctevctinepacean 2 
GIP cctacmbusane 6 
va 6 
BY Bis ssndateccsstgas 4 
| ra 6 
See 6 
Geography 
QO ss cisstbiaaguttes 6 
Ee ee a 6 
p+ enn Ad eae 6 
GR scsnsctaowcewwats 6 
GR scciasssccntse lt 6 
Geology 
2: ee 6 
i licasacarsac ease 6 
inst tation 5 
German 
fe 6 
p | een a 6 
BE visasscietetician 6 
>: Wieder he 4 
History 
pa 6 
De ik tices 6 
Bi is icsccalletius 4 
Bi sndervencets 6 
SOM fic Alias 3 
ye Ou 4 
Mics cacisesencnces 6 


Credits 
CR 4 
Coe 6 
SID wcnomixeeie 6 
SOME scncensadeosinet 6 
BT ckcutusinseats 6 
FREUD cncsnanhvarcas 3 
NERS SS: 3 
aS 3 
wieltiAstaceusaiediad’s 4 
, ee 6 
ye 6 
ees 6 
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>: ee 4 
Wa vivcisauwacccics 4 
iti csnivitana es 2 
Re ee 4 
<2 a ae 5 
BN ccicicsisn Groin 4 
ee 2 
eh 2 
IS 6 
3 Ra 5 
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PT ee 2 
BT i accccctccsacasess 2 
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I isnecligientel 6 
ND sisnccsoracoeadl 6 
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SD ioicncecsteiesaaks 6 
iD ievessacekansaaeael 4 
Gicrctnteiosvas 6 
ot Re: 6 
GAT. ccusasvensecorva 2 
+ Mee stac eae 6 
Mathematics 
Wi ryrciathaciciccces 3 
+ ie 3 
pn 3 
BN cAcsixparsesdcs 3 


Semester 
Credits 

Dec ccsuuctsaneoxes 3 
I  icsvsncues 3 
eget RN 6 
Sc a Tasevevnnel 6 
SA. desseservvibecudes 6 
Fee eee 6 
BER sccitescsxiavens 3 
DIES videnssuinceanzs 3 
MA ie ei sticceddinses 3 
a 3 
OE: = iaciaivaiacse 3 
BE cicvorwsiessie 3 
Se 6 
GIS voce cetecctsaisia 6 
GO arixcttcnvccce 3 
WIN iccsatiesaaeens 3 
BS asecarasns 6 
RR ae ssaeaissaive 4 
SEP bocenci didiacat 4 
ROME sated abesanaie 6 
Se sadinctdaneasaace 6 
SOOM cicccevicgeaais 3 
SSSR -cisssssencsace 3 
BO Kcisihiedittare 6 
RE eiededtraxcsaven 6 
IW sxuercecietees 2 
Ct. cen 6 
Music 
1 aiec bape aa 6 
cae eae Fs 6 
Nursing 
Education 
RE Piccareck 2 
ER Bee salevtan 2 
a Peers 3 
PEE ED  koccastce 3 
PH 20 SScishices 2 
Pi ee 3 
NE 2b ............ 2 
i: So ie 4 
Philosophy 
SN eta fates ch 6 
AME cccsusasebiicsys 3 
PAS 2 shen dusvandtcs 6 
i intitnncecdare 4 
he akcauscuectwebacs 4 


OPP eee eee ere) 


Semester 
Credits 

Russian 
Qe ceca 6 
ON ctcrcccecvetsoad 6 
| Se ee 6 
Sociology 
pt Mpeg 6 
Seana amps 2 
So SRM ey 3 
Os iicticieeiae 6 
| Ree ss 6 
Spanish 
I a ceatavecahtvavaraes 6 
EO. coacveree 6 
| 6 
DO cisssvusseverteae 4 
Bs oe 2 
Theology 
DO vccssuseccustoen 4 
FEMS x .sissvssaacoons 2 
SOS secsacsevseunenee 4 
Soe 4 
| jk . s 
Sp ccteanncanees 6 
Zoology 
SLI < eessextd een 3 
1 6 
EN oo 4 
FAO cccuguscxansure 3 
EE 3 
1 ples ater y Oe 9 
>, ee 3 
ae ee 8 
SSENE ss atesensssacawun 6 
Nic ccdeschsesssevuss 6 
5, | NERS 4 
PT ppt sen. : 3 
CS OTE Peta or 3 
BIB ccksastesessttis 3 
SEE ccacasaanesazs 2 
I is concisees 6 
WIS ocicccssscvans 3 

Myre 3 
BED secssccccecessee 6 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING OPERATED BY 
THE BASILIAN FATHERS 


St. Michael’s College 
(founded 1852) 
federated with the University of Toronto 
Toronto, Ontario 


Assumption University of Windsor 
(founded 1857) 
Windsor, Ontario 


St. Basil’s Seminary 
(founded 1926) 
Toronto, Ontario 


The Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
(founded 1929; Papal charter 1939) 
Toronto, Ontario 


St. Thomas More College 
(founded 1936) 
affiliated with the University of Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


University of St. Thomas 
(founded 1947) 


Houston, Texas 


St. John Fisher College 
(founded 1949) 
Rochester, New York 


St. Mark’s College 
(founded 1956) 
affiliated with the University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
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FORMS OF BEQUEST 


I bequeath to the Governors of Assumption University of Windsor, 
Windsor, Ontario, the sum Of $......5..:csceseceerresesecsessenensesserestenssnsonreosenss 
for the general purposes of the University. 


I give, devise and bequeath to Essex College, Windsor, Ontario, the 
Rt Se ee an to be used for such purposes 
as the Board of Directors of the said College may, in its sole discretion, 
determine. 


I bequeath to the Directors of Holy Names College, Windsor, Ontario, 
ae ian OE Be is os ves cxnxeveres dentavntdszotaroisdbaaiabnseets for the general purposes 
of the College. 


I bequeath to the Directors of Holy Redeemer College, Windsor, 
CURA GSE BUEN OED... secralpangtedsincacmeh sarateg nies for the general purposes 
of the College. 
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